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NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next GENERAL 
FXAMINATION for the DEGREE of DOCTOR of MEDICINE 
will ee on WEDNESDAY, October 15. 

Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of 
bee land, Edinburgh, and Dublin, of the Faculty of Physicians 

Surgeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the London Apothe- 
caries’ Company, are eligible for examination. 

Every Candidate is required to communicate by letter with Dr 
Day, the ogee | “ed pm fourteen days before the period of 
Examination, a: nt himself to the _— for Regis- 
tration on or before’ the path of October. 

By order of the Senatus Academ‘ 
JAMES M‘ Bean “AM. Secretary. 

St. Andrews, July 1, 1856. 


Bettiss ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MBETING 
will be held at CHELTENHAM, commencing on August 6, 1°. 
under the Presidency of Professor Daubeny, RS. & 
he — room will be in the. Ey og ‘Montpellier. 
Notices o! o be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement ~ bi. the i will be 
present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.. = 
F. — yn General ry, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford: 
nm, Richard Beamish, — Se R.8., and J. West 
Hogahl: Ee } nm ta Sonceares, Cheltenh: 
JOHN T OR, F. RS. S., , General Somsuse, 
6, Queen-street-place, Vien Sanscaek ie don. 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 22, Harr- 
STREET. BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE—At a MEETING, 
holden on the 23rd of June, Dr. n Lee, President, in the chair, 
it was resolved, that the Annual Subscription of future Members 
should be Twenty Shillings Papers were read from the Rev. Lord 
Arthur Hervey, * On oe Chronology of the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah ;’ and bv Mr. Bosanquet, ‘On the Duration of the 
Median Empire.’ The Second | Part of the Transactions of the 
nstitute is in the course of publication, gratis to Members. 
Persons desirous of joining the Society are requested to make 
application to either of the Honorary retaries, Dr. WILLIAM 
Bet or Joseru Bonomi, at its Rooms, as above. 














UPERIOR EDUCATION. — sae Rev. Dr. 
GORDON, of Wasa, Sta@ordshire, RECEIVES under 

his care a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. The course of instruction embraces the Classics 
and Modern Languages, together with the several branches of 
Science adapted to fit for the learned professions or higher walks 
of commercial life. Terms, 40 princess per annum.—References 
ae md ~* es to the Rev. J. H. Sharwood, M.A., Vicar of 





EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


OYAL CIRCUS INSTITUTION for the 
EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. 


The Hon. Lorp Bennoime he Rev. A. W. Brown. 

The Very Rev. Dean Ramsay. | The Rev. Tuomas Finvayson. 
The Rev. Dr. Pav. Joun Cay, Esa., Sheriff, of Lin- 
The Rev. Dr. Bruce. lithgowshire. 

The Rev. Dr. Crawrorp. 

The ROYAL Mpeg he INSTITOTION has been opened for the 
INSTRUCTION of YOUNG LADIES in all the branches and 
accomplishments requisite in a liberal course of Female Educa- 
tion, and is conducted upon that system of tuition which has been 
80 ee ry pursued in the Circus Place School. 

ures characteristic of the system followed in this 

Institution 1 is, the di division of the whole term of instruction into 
periods, to eath of whichis allotted a distinct section of the course, 
and which, with its kindred branches, forms the primary—almost 
the exclusive—subject ¥ study. The English Section, extending 
over the first of about f five years, comprehends the usual 
branches of a solid English . the 
correct and elegant style of reading, the acaiisition of S eo ~~ 
hensive knowledge of British History and Geograp 

} ee training in the principles and practice of ths’ ‘English 


Other Pupil is then prepared to enter on the study of the French 
Language, which forms the Second Section of the course. Two 
hours each day are devoted exclusively to this important branch. 
instead of two or three hours a week, as is the general — it 


Patrons. 
The Hon. Lorp Cowan. | The Rev. Dr. SutHEr. 











ROFESSOR ARRIVABENE, Lecturer on 
talian Literature at London University College, GIVES 
PRIVATE "LESS ONS in ITALIAN, qualifying his Pupils by a 
rapid course to Write 7 Speak the "Language, to Declaim and 
Sing in it, &c. Prof. attends Schools in town or count 


Jectures.—Address 4. St. Michael’ s-place, Brompton. 





COURSE of EVENING DEMONSTRA- | 


TIONS on mionqscurEs and AQUARIA, by SAMUEL 
HIGHLEY, F.GS. F.C.S. &., more especially arranged for those 
about to visit the sea- aie or country, and desirous of establishing 
Marine or Freshwater Aquaria. The Course also includes Micro- 
Photography, and will commence on TUESDAY, July 8, at 8 p.m. 
= pet. One Guinea. 

ospectuses and Tickets may be had of Messrs. Murray & 
Snare, Opticians, 43, Piccadilly. 


RT-TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. — The 
Half-yearly EXAMINATION for conriy sca sas will 
commence at Marlborough Houseon MONDAY, the 14th of July, 
at 10 o’clock Roe. Candidates must send in their application, 
scconspantod ti y the requisite works, before the 5th of July, and 
will then receive notice if they may come up for examination. 
ME. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 
terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Bryanstone- 
square. acquaints his friends that he continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 
in Families and Schools for ae generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures, 
HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and oe cA qr to her Register of ag and 
Foreign GOVERNESS CHERS, COMPANILO TU- 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. Sb Pro erty Sonat nom and 
Pupils i eal in England, France,and Germany. No charge 
rincipals. 


Penne DE BRIQUES, near Boulogne-sur-Mer | ! 
ae station on the Paris Railway).—Mr. LUUIS DLRiY 

University of France, RECEIVES a limited number of 
BN GLISH PUPILS, whom he personally instructs in the French 
Language, Literature, and History. The tone and habits of the 
aes o% ‘those of an English family.—References to gentlemen in 
England. 














DUCATION in HANOVER.—A Lapy, who 


has conducted a eacener Retesiehment in Hanover for 
some years, has VACANCIES for a FEW PUPILS. Ladies de- 
sirous of acquiring the German lan, iad overs will have opportunities 
of learning it with alle, and me every attention and comfort. 

‘erms moderat: ven.—A ddress M. 8., 
care of Mr. “Kohler, 10, Lower Grosvenor- pines, Pimlico. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HANTS.— The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Prac- 

tical Chemistry, English, Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical 
Geodesy, Drawing, and Music. The position of the Establishment 
is healthful, and its advantages various and unusual. The 
Principal is assisted hy Ten Resident Masters. 
The SECOND SESSION of 1856 will commence on the 31st July. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. 


EASIDE EDUCATION.—PREPARATION 
7 for CIVIL, &c. EXAMINATIONS.—WORTLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, Worthing. Sussex. Principal, Mr. GEO, ROBERTS, 
Member of the Royal College of Precep tors, many years Master of 
& School at Lyme Regis, from which thie Pupils have gone forth 
with credit, and occupy honourable positionsin the Church, Army. 
and Navy,the Legal and Medical Professions, the great Public 
Schools, and Mercantile situations. Together with that of the 
Classics is combined Mathematical and Arithmetical instruction. 
to which modern languages and a knowledge of ‘‘ common things” 
are superadded, 
The terms are moderate, and the domestic arrangements liberal. 
The School is select, and the number of Pupils restricted. A Pro- 
spectus, with references to character and ability, will be forwarded. 








is found that by this arrangement more efficient or 

in two years than is attainable by the ordinary m ethods | Avg five 

years. In the mean time, and t — all the Sections, the 

suey of "English 1 , C and History, is con- 
nue 

| The study of the German or Italian Language succeeds to that 





, , ofthe ——— and — its period has a likeimportance assigned 
undertakes Gendataen “and is open to engagements for Public | 


toit. Thus the study of the Modern Languages in the Royal 
| Cirens Tnstitueion has that prominent place in the ladies’ course 
| of ingeacen which the study of the Classics has in an academical 
curricu 

Without. interfering with the unity of the system here an- 
nounced, the practice of Music on the Pianoforte is commenced at 
an early stage of the First Section, and continued throughout the 
whole term of the course. ch 
branches, including Drawing. Dancing, &c., all conjoined, as are | 
suited to the age of the Pupil, and which, while they — an § 
agreeable relief in the midst of severer study, are an important aid 
to the cultivation of grace and refinement, and tothe development 
of the faculty of taste 

By the judicious allotment of time to its proper departments of 
study, it is found that the evils so —— felt, arising from the 
tudies, so detrimental 
both to the physical and mental well- being of the Pupil, are 
altogether avoided, while with concentration of energies, and 
definiteness of purpose, a healthful and vigorous exercise of the 
— ee and more satisfactory progress 
atta: 
All the Classes are placed solely under 7 tuition of eminent 
professional Masters An accomplish jady Superintendent, 
assisted by Governesses, pays the strictes A. &. to the conduct 
and general deportment of the young ladies. 


Rector—WiLLIAM M. BEGBIE. 
re Language and Literature ...... 














f Mr. Begbie. 
** UW. B, Moyes, MLA. 
.. Mr. Begbie. 
Mr. Grigor. 


Mr. W. Smith. 
pay Stockwell. 





istory 

| ae A Hingis ......0oces0e0 + 
Physiology and the Laws of Health...... 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Bookkeeping . 

French Language or Literature eeeeetes 
German canoeene 
Italian Venaneae an idsenebere ae 
——— and German Conversation .. 









Malle. "Cousinet. 


beeododespeceveosdesevenee ses Mr. Moves. 
Seeaties Mr. Begbie, 
Ptansferts .. Mr. _ Cabhan and 


He rsen. 
Singing—in English, eumen, and Ttalian Mr. Cobham. 
Theory of Mus Herr Larsen. 
— “Music of “Scotlan Mr. Hunter. 
Drawi d Painti Oil ‘and Wat oe 
rawing and Painting in Oil and Water 
a ©} Mr. Scott. 





Dancing and Calisthenics ....: Mons. Broneau. 
Sewing and Fancy Needlework............. Miss Hutchison, 
Lady Superintendent— Miss I, YOUNG. 
Matron—Mrs, FINDLAY. 


FEES. 

First Section—I. Rivisten 
IL. eee. 

Second Section \............ 
Third Section 

In connexion with the above Institution, Mrs. Seamadie is pre- 
pared to receive,—as she has done for the last fourteen years,—a 
limited number of young Ladies as Boarders. Her Establishment, 
which is handsome and commodiouvs, is in the immediate vicinity 
of the Institution. 

Parents desirous of sending their children to Edinburgh, either 
for the purpose of pursuing their education, or deriving benefit 
from a temporary change of climate, may feel the utmost confi- 
dence in intrusting them to the care of Mrs. Cobham, who, from 
her position, is enabled to offer a home of comfort and refinement 
rarely to be met with. 

Terms for BOARD. EIGHTY GUINEAS per ANNUM. 

Further information may be obtained on ee! to Mrs. 
CosuaM, at her residence, 48, India-street Edinburgh. 

Mr. Broste, who is also Rector of the Circus- place School, and 
Mr. Smitu, Commercial Master in the same Institution, receive 
into their Families a limited number of young Gentlemen, to 
whose Eduention, Civil or Military. they pay the strictest attention. 

Further information may be obtained on applioeies to Mr. 
Beesir, 6 N.E. Circus-place ; or to Mr. Smitu, 43, Northumber- 


land-street. 
‘Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS per ANNUM. 











WwW EST. STREET, OUNDLE, NORTHAMP- 
HIRE, puADIES’ SEMINARY. — The MISSES 
UME the duties of the above Establish 


DA 
VACANCIES for Two GOVERN VESS-PUPILS. 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Head Master—Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by five 
Resident Masters, besides other Teachers. 
The object of this Public School is to give a first-class education, 
d on religious principles. The Course of Study includes 
Classics, Mathematics, and the various apes of a sound 
English 8 healthy, the 
spacious premises were provided expressly for the 8 School, and the 
— arrangements are on a most liberal scale. 
to the Head Master or Resident 
Secretary, at the. School ; py the Honorary Secretary, at the 
Committee Room, Founders’ "Hall, Swithin’s-lane, London. 
oe Session of 1856 will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
ly 30. 


By order of the Seanentiien 
v. THO 8 REES, Resident Secretary. 
RLGERNON: WELLS" Hon. Secretary. 


Tas GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LoucHsorovcu, 
founded in 1495, revived under a Chancery Scheme in 1852), 
is conducted by Masters of the highest University distinction, with 
well-qualitied Assistants. 
The building was erected for the purpose, at an expense of several 
thousand pounds, and es in 16 acres of ornamental grounds at 
— distance from the tow! 

ona i are efficiently repared for the Universities, for Profes- 
one ~ = for the Civil Service of the Government and of the 

I. Compa 
ate Hea aM Master receives alimited number of Parlour Boarders, 
who have the benefit of private tuition, besides the advantages of a 
patie: school. 

No Free Scholars. Terms, &. on application. 


DUCATION.—CASTLE KEEP, Rercarte. 
—YOUNG LADIES are educated on the following Terms, 
including French, Fifty Guineas per annum. The Professors, who 
attend UPON THE USUAL TERMS, ai 
Music and Singing—Henry Gooitian, Esq. Professor and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Musi 
Drawing—Charles Davidson, Esq. ‘ifember of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 
Flower Painting—Mrs. Margetts, Member of the New Water- 
Colour Society. 
German— Herr Foerste 
French and Italian M. “Guillaume. 
Dancing and Calisthenics— Mr. Philpot. 

The number of Pupils is limited to twelve. The House, detached 
within its own grounds, is pleasantly situate on an elevated site, 
and the neighbourhood is pmo: vy healthy.—A Prospectus 
will be forwarded on ap the Pri 


O SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—RELFE 
es gees ro oh Le pcnen are now open, and they r 
all well Assistavts, Ladies as well as 


























diatel 


call 4 
hours Ten to "Soar o'clock, 
made.—150, Aldersgate-street. 


GOVERNESSES.—A Lapy is required as 

HEAD ENGLISH TEACHER ina superior Establish- 
ment for Young Ladies, in the immediate vicinity of London. 
She must be a good disciplinarian, and accustomed to the man 
ment of a School-room ; eee of instructing thorou; aly in all 
branches of English, and of exercising the minds of ils. 
Age about thirty, and of Church of England a had a 
M. B.. care of Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, London. 


) ameter MASTER WANTED, Ist Septem- 
to conduct the two highest French Classes j na Young 
Ladies’ Seminary. Glasgow. The salary will be according to time 
engaged, but not less than 60 guineas per Session of nine months — 
Apply, free, to Rev. G@. A. Panton, St. Vincent-street, @ ect, Glasgow. 


DITOR. —A GENTLEMAN of education is open 

au appointment upon a Journal of 5 principles. In 

addition to an Edito: experience of some in England, he 
has had the advantage of a residence ie 7 ited States devoted 
to Bethe inquiries.—Address T. C. H., 4, Waterloo-place, Wey- 


COUNTRY RECTOR, requiring rest after 

18 years’ duty, wishes to find a BKLOTHER PRIEST of 
moderate views to SUPPLY HIS PLACE during his absence for 
two years. Site very healthy, beautiful, fifty miles } from London, 
two hours’ rail, 
house, with extensive library, well- sodne ed garden, fruit and 
flowers, and some grass land.— of W. Ford, 


y and enter their names. Office 
No charge of any kind whatever is 




















‘Direct, Re’ 
Esq., 4, South-square, Gray’s Inn, act ag 
GENTLEMAN who has had much ex 
ce in the ireengpenent sndeuperintendence of the BOOKS 
OFA TARGE FIR peed es A accusto! 
rous of an ENGAGE. 


“ps and ee artpers 
ENT AS CASHIER ” MCCOUNTANT. The highest testi- 
mable amount.—Address by let- 





pont RS, security to any reasona 
ter, P., care of Mr. White, General Advertising Office, 33, Fleet-st. 


ro YOUNG MEN of practical SCIENTIFIC 
ACQUIREMENTS.—WANTED, a Person of intelligence, 
competent to re-arrange and improve the contents its of a Scientific 
Periodical. An with A is Sosiveite—Aapls, 
by letter, to H. R. “Wining Journal Office, 26, Fleet-street. 


bay CURE of STAMM ERING, ani and 

EFECTS of SPEECH, combined with SUPBRIOR 
EDUCATION. in a Select Establishment, delightfully and health- 
fully situate, 12, Norland-square, Notting-hill, 96n db rs. 
DEAN, of whom Prospectuses and all partic 






























N OLD-ESTABLISHED B¢ 
and PUBLISHING BUSINESS bet ur 

IN LONDON, is about to be DISPOSE 

the Principals retiring. It is in full aa 

influential connexion, and is eapabieof 





Ft ‘ 
lars may be obtained (confidentially) by Praag 
cation to J. D. Finney, Esq., 6, Furnival’s 3 
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HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI 
(REBUILDING and ENLARGING). 
(Five per cent. per annum, Freehold security, with a Bonus 
estimated at 4 per cent. per annum.) 
Sole pret and Manager—Mr. Benjamin Webster. 
Trudece—The Right H oe Lord Tenterden ; Charles Manby, Esq. 
cs bs R.S. &c.; and Uhas. Dickens. ~~‘ 
hitect — Thomas Henry Wyatt, Esc 
uaa ‘Memes. Ransom, Bouverie & Co., Pall MalL 


Mr. Benjamin Webster, the sole proprietor and owner of the 
freehold of the Royal Adelphi Theatre, London, having lately pur- 
chased very extensive freehold property adjoining, has decided 
upon rebuilding and enlarging this theatre, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest and most valuable theatrical site in the 
metropolis. 

For this purpose, in order to meet a portion of the consequent 
expenses, and induce a personal interest of the patrons of the 
drama in the undertaking, Mr, Webster has determined to issue 
a limited number of Debentures (not to exceed Fifty at the most) 
to the public, bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly, and secured upon the freehold of the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre, as well as upon the adjoining freehold above mentioned. 
Only applicants will be attended to who can give undoubted 
references of respectability. Each Debenture to be 5v0l,, payable 
as follows :—10(1. per cent. to be deposited on application for Deben- 
ture or Debentures, w hich will be returned, free of all charge, if 
no allotment is made; 250/.on each De benture upon allotment, 
less the deposit ; and the residue by monthly sums of 50/. from the 
day of such allotment, which sums will bear interest at the rate 
aforesaid, from the py of their respective payments to Messrs. 

ansom, Bouverie 

By way of Bonus, at Debenture is to be entitled to a free ad- 
mission (annually transferable) to all parts of the theatre before 
the curtain,—orchestra-stalls and private boxes excepted, which 
will admit the Debenture-holder, his or her nominee—to be of 
course of approved respectability—to every public performance 
throughout each year, commencing on the 29th of September. 

The lowest yearly value of the Free Admission, being annually 
transferable, is estimated at 20/.—there being on the average up- 
wards of 300 performances in each season, which, with the 5 per 
cent. insured. equals 9 per cent. on each Debenture. 


ITLE of COUNT or BARON.—A Gentleman 

of good position, who has held a private appointment under 

a Royal Prince, offers to introduce a properly qualitied person, 
with a view of OBTAINING either of the above TITLES, which 
can be had upon very moderate terms. A similar opportunity of 
obtaining rank and Serr is seldom to_be met with, A MAR- 
psec is also to be had.—Address, “ Ecvyer,” care of Mr. 8. 

eacon, 154, Leadenhall-street. 








AYALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-plac 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style uneoloured or highly 


ished. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups, 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 

“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 

“More pleasing and far more accurate than the generality of 
such | pictures.” "— Times, July 17, 18. 354. 


TRST-CLASS PORTRAITS at the LONDON 
SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 78, Newgate- ei and 44, 
Regent-street. The following REDU oT IONS have been made in 
the Prices of Portraits (on paper) since the removal of patent from 
the Collodion Process, The Portraits formerly charge 
£0 10 : are reduced to £0 6 
1 ~ de 036 
22 ° e ° 05 0 
3.3 0 
No difference is made in the quality of the Photographs on account 
of the reduction of price. Duplicate copies are charged a -price, 
INSTRUCTION in PHOTOGRAPHY. Three Lessons for 1. 1s, 
51, 102., and 201. sets of Apparatus, with full instructions gratis. 


ONVERSAZIONE.—To SECRETARIES.— 


The Advertiser has a very interesting OPTICAL INVEN- 
TION, which he would be happy to keg at any C cuversanione 
or numerously-attended Soirée, in Town or Country. The Ex- 
hibition would in all cases be FREE, .s the Advertiser wishes 
to make the invention generally known. Secretaries and others 
wishing to secure the Exhibition for their Meetings, are requested 
to send particulars to T. H. C., 13, Bayham-place, King-street, 
Camden Town. 








HE AQUARIU} M, “MARINE and FR ESH- 

WATER.—THE L ARGEST, BEST, AND MOST VARIED 
SALE-STOCK IN THE W ORLD OF LIVING MARINE 
ANIMALS AND SEA-WEEDS, comprising upwards of TED 
THOUSAND SPECIMENS, including more than TWO HUN- 
DRED SPFCIES, exclusively contributed from the richest spots 
of the British Coast, thoroughly acclimated in THIRTY LARGE 
PLATE-GLASS TANKS, aggregating EIGHT HUNDRED 
GALLONS OF SEA-WATER.—Mr. W. ALFORD LLOYD has 
REMOVED from St. John-street-road to more commodions and 
specially arranged premises as under. A detailed L 3 on appli- 
cation. Every variety of the requisite APPARATUS. Ali the 
BOOKS on the subject. The most delicate organizations packed 
to goany distance. A long course of experiments has at length so 
perfected ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER that it is analytically 
correct, and answers every purpose. Sole Agent for the celebrated 
TANKS of Sanders & Woolc« ott, and at the sme prices. 


me RETORD Luoyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, 
don 


A QUARIUM, MARINE “and FRESH- 
TER, Living Marine Animals, Seq-weeds, Tanks, 
yal gf By and every reguisite for Marine and Fresh- 
water Aquaria, Sea-water fresh every alternate day. Salts for 
the production of Sea-water. 9d. per pound. Specific gravity Test 
le.—N.B. A large quantity of Nitela always on han 
J. Smitu, 164, St. John-street-road, | Clerkenwell. 





CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


PUBLIC MUSEUMS and COLLECTORS. 

In BRITISH SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, 
Dorset, SUPPLIES COLLECT 10 INS, fine Specimens, named, 100 
Species, 528. 6d. ; 200 ditto, 62. 62. ; 300 ‘ditto, 122. 128. 400 ditto, 251. 
~—An Elementary Collection, 50 Species (100 shells), 158. 

In FOREIGN SHELLS.—An extensive stock, comprising, 
among others, European, Marine, Land and F reshwater. A 
suite of 30 Speci es from Western ‘Africa, including “treptaxis, 
Tridina, Galathea, Amnicola, re) for 22; ical Collections, 
adapted to Public Musev ums}; Collections illustrating 100 recent 
Genera, for 308, ; ditto, of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 Species 

In FOSSIL REMAINS.—A large stock from the Lias and 
Oolitic beds, Sanrian remains, Pentacrinus, lish, Ophiura, Am- 
monites, Nautili, Echinide, Shells, &e.—Co ection of Fossil “7 
mains, illustrative of the Geology of the Lias and Oolitic beds, 
and upwards.—List of British Shells, 8d. Neat Labels for ditto, 
Labels for Fossil Shells ; ditto for Foreign Shells (recent), Im- 
proved Dredge. 














i INERALS, FOSSILS, &c.—Dr. Kranvz, of 

BONN, on the Rhine (late of Berlin), begs of his Customers 
to forward any orders for his well-known Minerals, Fossils, Rocks, 
and Casts of Rare Fossils (either in single Specimens or carefully- 
arranged Collections), to him direct at Bonn, instead of to Mr. 
Highiev. of Fleet-street. London, his former Agent. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Aldershott,and 
eae the residence of Sir William Temple and Dean Swift. 
Physician, E. W. LANE, A.M. M.D. Edin. Dr. Lane ma 
CONSULTED in London, at 61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between hulf-past 12 and 2. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


Sudbrook Park, near easement Surrey, 50 minutes frown 
London. Terms :—24 —- per w Rooms, with two Beds, 
4 guineas per week. arm- aed Establishment, 5s. 6d. per day. 
Bath Attendant, 4s. per week 

FREDERICK THOMSON, 








Secretary. 

LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 

BLISH MENT and HOTEL, WHARFEDALE, Yorkshire, 

This splendid Mansion is situate amidst mountain scenery, in 
the finest part of Yorkshire, enjoys the most bracing air and the 
purest water, commands magnificent views, and affords a delight- 
ful resort, with superior accommodation for more than one hun- 
dred guests teeing ecg 2 both for patients and general visitors). 
Physician, Dr. R ANEK. Terms per week, taking pg at the 
Table d’Hote, 2. 98: * ditto per day, when for less than a wi ; 
Usual hotel charges in the Coffee-room. Medical fees for patina 
—introductory. 11 1s.; medical attendance and baths per week, 
11.18. Ilkley Wells is distant 16 miles from Leeds, 14 miles from 
Bradford, and 9 miles from Skipton. From the two former places 
there is daily communication by railway and omnibus or coach. 
Parties may find it more convenient to take a special conveyance 
from Leeds, Bradford, or Skipton —For Prospectus (containing a 
View of the Establishment) and further information, address the 
Manager, Mr. Strracuan, Ilkley Wells, near Otley. 


B AN K OF BP Oe fs, 
No. 3, PALL 7 ALL Bast, RORDOR. 
stablished A 
Partiesdesirous of INVES! TING ‘MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free ‘on application. 
_ PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


AX X OF SP 0 8 t's 
No. 3, rant a Abe RAs. _poeen. 
ished A.D. 
Pigs WARRANTS for the HALF. VEARL Y INTEREST, at 
erate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 
Sock of June, will be rena for delivery on and after July the 10th, 
1856, and payable daily. " 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine 
the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and Forms for 
Opening Accounts sent free on application. 


NION BANK of LONDON.—CIRCULAR 
OTES (value 107. and upwards, free of charge for stamps,) 
and LETTERS OF CREDIT, payable at all the principal cities 
and towns of Europe and elsewhere, are issued at the Head Cffice 
and Branches, as follows, viz. 
Head Office, 2. Princes- hneek: Mansion House. 
Regent-street Branch, A rgyll- place. 
Charing-cross Branch. 4, I’all-mall East. 
Temple Bar Branch (Temporary Office), 200, Fleet-street. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOU R, Manager. 














H E 4 ON D 0 N and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCUI sAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free of Commission. The Bank 
alsv issues, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT on all the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are 
issued only at the Hiead Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 
Branches, viz. 
Westminster ‘Branch, 
0. 





. 1. St. James’s Square. 





Bloomsbury 2 High Holborn. 

Southwark do. ‘ Vellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern do. . 87, High-street, W hitechapel. 
Marylebone do. : 4, Stratford- place, Uxford-street. 
Temple Bar 217, Strand. 


do. 
The rate of caubicen allowed on Deposits of — and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its Bran si is now 34 perce 
J. W. GILBART, General | Manager. 


{REAT | “WESTERN RAILWAY. —MID- 
JF SUMMER EXCURSIONS to Birmingham, West_Brom- 
wich, Wednesbury, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Wellington, Shrews- 
bury, Oswestry, Liangollen- read, Wrexham, Chester, Birken- 
head, and Liverpool.—Trains will leave Paddington on Mondays, 
July 7 and 14, at 8 a.M., returning either on the 7th, 14th, or 
set of July from Liverpool (landing stage), at 8 a.M., and inter- 
ediate Stations as per Handbills. Fares: —Birmingham, 202, 
4 93. 6d.; West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Bilston, 21s. 6d. 
and 10s, ; Wolverhampton, 228. 6d. and 10a. 6d.; Wellington and 
Shrewsbury, 278. 6d. and 138. ; Oswestry. LI angollen- road, Wrex- 
ham and Chester, 33s. and 15%.; Birkenhead and Liverpool, 37s. 
and 178.—Tieckets not transferable, and only a for the 
‘rains specified. Children under twelve. half-price. 


O© THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
EASTERN UNION RAILWAY. 

Brother Shareholders,— Your line will pay 3 a cent. if pro- 
perly managed. It even now pays 1 per cent. By the Act you 
have this year obtained, it will certainly pay 2 per cent. Remem 
ber that 1,300. inerease per week in the Eastern Counties traffic 
gives us an additional half per cent. Your Shares are the cheapest 
of any in the market. 

Pray attend the next Half-yearly Meeting ; and if youcan but 
make your Directors act straight, your Shares in a few weeks will 
be worth at least double their cite? value. 

CHARLES ANDREWS. 











36, aie x3 pesreet, London, 
1856 


0 “MICROSCOPISTS, DIRECTORS OF 
MUSEUMS, and NATU RALISTS S.—A YOUNG MAN, of 
respectability twenty-eight years of age, ‘and married, who has 
devoted his spare time to the study of Natural History, chiefly in 
connexion with the Microscope, is anxious to engage himself as 
SECRETARY or ASSISTANT. He could take an active part in 
the collection and preparation of objects either for the cabinet or 
microscope, and make himself otherwise useful. He translates 
French with tolerable facility, and has a taste for drawing. His 
object being to obtain a permanent appointment, he would have no 
objection to remove to any healthy locality, and would commence 
at 2 moderately low salary, to increase in proportion to the value 
of his services. Unexceptionable references as to abilities and 
character will be given.— Address (pre-paid) G. R., care o: 
W. Grew & Son, Booksellers, 5, High-street, Birmi ingham. 


T° ARTISTS and Orners.—An excellent 

STUDIO (direct Pees light), with convenient aa nee 
and the usual Domestic Offices.—For particulars apply at No. 9. 
Upper Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. 


W ILLIAM and HENRY PICKERIN G, 

PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS and DRAUGH'SMEN— 
First-class Designs for Works of every description artistically 
executed and engraved on the most advantageous terms. Print- 
ing in all its branches ; Estimates forwarded on application.— 
Offices : 206, High-street, Sunderland. 


R. BARKER’S GRAND PICTURE of the 
ALLIED GENERALS.—Messrs. PAUL & DOMINIC 
COLNAGHE & CO. beg to announce that the Private Inspection 
of the above Picture will be continued until the 3ist inst.,at the 
German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street. when the Painting will be 
positively removed. The Invitation Cards will be admitted irre- 
spective of their date until the Exhibition closes. 


(THE SEAT of WAR in the EAST (Colnaghi’s 
Authentic Series). By WILLIAM SIMPSON. Dedicated 
by permission to Her Majesty. Now completed. in two Series, 81 
Plates, price, each Series, neatly bound in cloth. 62.128. Plain, 101.1° 
Coloured ; half-bound elegant, 72. 128, Plain, 12. 128. Coloured, 

Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 
Publishers to Her Majesty. 


OPES and FEARS.—Just published, a pair 
of very interesting Engravings, entitled HOPES and 
FEARS, from the much-admired Drawings ~S were exhibited 
in the Water-C clour Gallery, 3 855. Painted by Mr. J. J. Jenkins, 
and engraved by Mr. W. Holl. The subjects xe slohorially ex- 
pressed as in a time of war, when so many hearths are left desolate 
and - many hearts made sad by the calls of country. 
8. B. Fuller & Co. Gallery of Fine Art, 34 roe | 35, Rathbor 











han 


AINTING BY GIOTTO FOR SALE.— 
A remarkable Specimen of the exceedingly scarce Works of 
this Master, signed and dated. Subject, ‘The Entombment,’ in 
the style of an A an -piece, of gallery size. and i in fine preserv: ation. 
On view at 64, nd-street (Mr. Alfred Cox's), or particulars 
from 2, Upper Baker-stréet. 


ANDSEER’S WORKS.—The small Plates, 
Suspense, and Sleeping Bloodhound—Twa Dogs—Lady and 
Spaniels— Protection ;Dog, Hen and Chickens)~-Highland Cradle, 
&c. 4s. each, all early impressions, and perfect. — The 
(Horse and Snake), and My _ Wife. each.—Engravings and 
Lithographs of every Description equally cheap, at NEwsBoLp’s, 
304, Strand, back of St. Mary’s Church. 


Reduction of Price, Vol. II. 5s. 


| ONDON LABOUR AND.THE LONDON 
POOR. By HENRY MAYHEW 
Now ready, Vol. II. 396 pages (double columns) and S whole page 
ngravings, bound in blue cloth, price 5: 

Nore.—In event of this work ever being cenpleted, the addi- 
tional sheets can be inserted in same binding for 4d.; and great 
saving effected by purchasing at once, for but few copies can be 
supplied at the cheap rate now offered. 

Gro, NEWBOLD, 304, Strand. 














HE EDIN BURGH REVIEW, No. COXI. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers THIS DAY, 
London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cxcvn. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 5th, and BILLS for inser- 
tion by the 7th July. 
50, Albemarle-street, London, June 26, 1856. 


i USICAL LIBRARY.—Subscription to the 


Universal Cireulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Annum. Subscribers Te! presented with one guinea’s worth 
of Music.—* Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con- 
tents.”—Daily News. ‘* In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
—Musical Times. “ We desire to witness the success of an esta- 
blishment such as this.”— ver. Prospectus on application to 
G. ScuecurmMann & Co., pa anOntees of Foreign Music and Pub 
lishers, 86, Newgate-stre: 

*x* The Catalogue i360 arranged and classified as to render it 
necessary for every lover of music. 














Now ready, gratis and post free, 


el LIST of NEW and POPULAR 
ORKS recently ADDED to THE BRITISH and FO- 
RETGN” PUBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
conducted by Messrs, SAUN NDERS & OTLEY (late Colburn, 
Saunders & Otley), containing an Temacnes Collection of the Best 
Books in the English, French, Italian, and German Languages; 
the whole exclusively appropriated to the use of Subscribers in 
Town and Country.—Terms on application or sent post free. 


AMUEL ROGERS, the Poet.—Watier & 
SON’S PERIODICAL CATALOGUE for JULY will con- 
‘tain an interesting Selection of CHEAP BOOKS from _ Mr. 
ROGERS’S LIBRARY.—Gratis and Post Free.—188, Fleet- 
street. 
ENCH BOOKS. —w. _ JEPPs, Foreign Book- 
seller, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 85, Kine’ 's-road, Brighton, 
established in 1832, continues to RECEIVE EVERY NEW 
FOREIGN \ WORK as soon as published. Catalogue one stamp. 
BOOK- BUYERS. — Just published, W. 
mrt Me ph poy Neen a eS ae 
ecentl rehased, and now selling at extremely lo 
cash, Gratis and Post-free.—3, Upper East Smithfeld, Tower-hill. 











A RCHITECTURAL, CIVIL ENGINEER 
ING, MECHANICAL, MILITARY, and NAVA BOOK- 
SELLERS and PUBLISHERS r DISPOSAL, the \ tiuable 
Stock, Copyright, Goodwill, Lease.. on | Fixtures of a BUSINESS, 
established for a lengthened period, known in all parts of oe 
world as the only house of this special character in Europe. 
Stock to be taken at the present and fair valuation, which shall 
include in its estimate the opera: Dhaene of Lease, with F interes 
and Goodwill. If, upon valuation, the amount should exceed the 
a of the purchaser. it may be reduced to 4,500. —Refer- 
e, by Principals only, to Messrs. Low, Son & Co. 47, 
Tindeate- oe London. 


At fidg & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 


fi OOMS, TREMONT- ROW, BOSTON, U.S 
Seabeeril solicit Consignments for Public 
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MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 


Tm pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
nsure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
esired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References : Hon. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London ; Hon. nm Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James Cam bell, Postmaster-General ; 
Jon. Robert M‘Clelland, Secretary 0: the Interior; Hon. Jobn 
{. Brodhead, Comptroller, pares States Treasury ; Washington, 
¥C. baer ar be ee Wa “ees N. P. Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of 
resentatives, Washington 
- * A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States, 


STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
Others.—In the heart of the West-End.— PAGE is 
directed to SELL the Trade of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, 
and DEALER in high class FANCY GOODS. The Business is 
oMefly with the Nobility and Gentry. There is a valuable Lease, 
and the returns are good, and can be much extended. About 
Hy "000. required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, 
man-street. 











Sales by Auction. 


Mr. BIRD'S Library and Valuable Collection of Oriental 
Manuscripts, together with a few Pictures. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

A WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
° their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on THURS 
of July, at _1 o'clock precisely, THE ORI 
STORICAL LIBRARY, and the RAKE and 


LLECTION of ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, in Sanscrit, 
voptic ~ rabic, and ee 1 History, Geography, Poetry, and 
Mythology, witha FEW A fio TU RES, formed, while in India, by 

IRD, Esq., M.D. "ake has resigned such literary studies 


for other and professional p pursuits. 
May be viewed two days _ and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of two stam 





The Extensive and Important Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Engravings, formed by the lae HENRY MUNN, 
Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH mage g ml and on 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Lit Pro 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SEL cf 4 AUCTION.» at 
oe — 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 1ith 
of July, and three Sane days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the EX- 
ENSIVE and IMPORTANT COLLECTION of ANCIENT 
and MODERN ENGRAVINGS, formed by the late HENRY 
MUNN, Esq., consisting chiefly of the Works of Marc Antonio 
and his Followers, and of the rare Masters immediately preceding 
them, including fine and rare specimens of Zoan Andrea, Sandro 
Botticelli, Baccio Baldini, Dom. and Julio Campagnola, Jerome 
tto, A Mantegna, Pollajuolo, Robetta, &c., and a large 
number of Chiar- a and other Woodcuts; also, the Works of 
Albert Diirer, Lucas Van Leyden, and other Artists of the German 
School; the vena] Works of Sir Robert Strange; fine proofs by 
Woollett, Sharp, &c., and some fine specimens of the Modern 
French and Italian Engravers; Drawings by the Uld Masters; 
Portfolios, Print Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country, on receipt of two stamps. ss 





Valuable Library of Books ; Elegant Glass, Papier-Mdché, 
and other ‘Ornaments, §e. 

ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
is New Kooms, corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- Jane, 

on TUESD: AY and WEDNESDAY, July 8 and 9, at half-past 12, 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
of a Member of Parliament, deceased ; 
comprising Encyclopsedia Britannica, 7th edition, 2i vols.—Scott’s 
ible, 6 vols.—Thomson’s General Atlas—Bridgewater Treatises, 
Bvyols.—Strickland’s Queens of England, 10 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 
10 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial England, 8 3 vols. —Knight’s Pictorial 
Shakspere, 8 vols.—Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vola—Scott’s Novels, 25 
vols.—Hall’s Ireland, 3 vols.—Fellows’s Lycia—Moore’s Poetical 
Works, 10 vols.—Byron’s ditto, 17 vols.—Southey’s ditto—Bentley’s 
Standard Novels, 113 vols—Goethe's Werke, 55 vols—Walpole’s 
Letters, 6 vols.—and other Standard Works, A good selection of 
Books on Agriculture, Botany, Geology, Books relating to Ireland, 
Voyages and Travels, Romances, and Works of F iction, &c. ; also, 
some elegant Bohemian and other Glass Vases, Wine-Glasses, 
Chimney and Table Ornaments, Papier-Maché Inkstands and 
Fire- ens &c.; to which is added, the remaining portion of 
the LAW LIBRARY of a Gentleman, comprising a fine copy of 
ymer’s voles. 20 vols. folio ; a series of the early Reports, in 
excellent condition ; and a Mahogany Bookcase, Library Table, 
irs, &c. To be view ed, and Catalogues ha d. 


Printing and eller Papers, Books, Woodcuts, &c. 


B. i. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, July 9, 1,400 Reams of 
PRINTING and other PAPERS, from the best mals, as a 
further portion of the Stock of Messrs, DOBBS, KIDD 
Several Lots of useful Damaged Paper—part of the ctetiane 
Plates to Halliwell’s Shakspeare, imp. Svo.—six new Steel Plates 
ditto—upwards of 1,000 Woodcuts—Guide to Australia and the 
Gold Rezions, 364 copies—Stereoty pe Plates and 400 copies of Con- 
wolation and Promise, or Gems of Holy Writ—100 lots of Miscella- 
neous Books—Note Paper, Inks, &c. 





Ancient and Modern Drawings. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON: are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall. on 
THURSDAY, uly 10, at i precisely, including specimens of 
Albert Diirer; Ridinger, Flaxman, Fuseli, Wilson, West, R.A., 
=? Joseph West, John Lewis, Hunt, J.D, Harding, 


rhs 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 


Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 





Optical and other Instruments, Rifles, Bronzes, Minerals, 
Cabinets, and Miscellanies. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
_ TION, * his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- “garden, 
on FRID DAY, July 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, the remaining 
STOCK of an OPTICIAN, including a fine Astronomical Tele- 
iat by Tulley & Sons—Mathematical Instruments—Spectacles 
Eye-glasses—Electrical Machines—RBatteries, Chemical Glass, 
—Lathe and Tools—Bramah Press—Five Patent Rifles.—Also, 

Ry mero of Minerals, and a Case of 98 Cut and Polished Gems 
PF _— Cabinets for Minerals or Shells— Bronzes and Miscel 


] Haye viewed on theday prior and Morning of Sale, and Cata- 


XUM 





Modern Engravings.— Three Evenings’ Sale. 
dhe & BARRETT will SELL by 


ma te at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY 
EVENING, July8, and two following Evenings, at 6,an Extensive 
Collection s MODE RN ENGRA VINGS, including 30 Jarge sub- 
jects, in gilt frames—about S00 superior Studies by Julien, Las- 
salle, &c.—a great variety of French and English Prints, coloured 
—many thousand Fancy Subjects, Portraits, Caricatures, and 
every other variety of subject—about 3,000 numbers of various 
Drawings, Books, Illustrated Publications, &c. 





The Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, and Remaining Stock of 
Bentley’s Railway Library, and the Remainders of nume- 
rous Standard Books in various classes of Literature. 


ptm gey & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on wore DAY, 
a 14, the STEREG TYPE PLATES and REMAINDERS of 

e RAILWAY LIBRARY, consisting of nearly 'T wenty Thou- 
ob Volumes of Popular Works by Albert Smith, W. H. Maxwell, 
the “Old Sailor,” Wilkie Collins, Catherine Sinelair, Mrs. Gore, 
and other eminent writers of the present day. The other Re- 
mainders include 970 copies of Nicolas’s History of the Royal 
Navy, 2 vols.—200 Major Herbert Edwardes’s Year on the Punjab 
Frontier, 2 vols.—340 Mrs. Colin Mackenzie's Life in the Mission, 
the Camp, and the Zenana, 2 vols. —280 Hardy’s Memoirs of Lord 
Langdale, 2 vols.—460 Pearce’s Memoirs of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, 3 vols.—120 Byrne’s History of the British Colonies, 2 vols. 
a 50 Braine’s History of New South Wales, 2 vols.—various Novels 
and Romances by the most popular authors, &c. &c. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of address. 

Vatuable Engravings, Rifles and Fouling Pieces by Manton 
and other celebrated makers, Silver-mounted Pistols, 
Swords, Dirks, Meerschaum Pipes, §c., the Property of the 
late LORD CHANCELLOR TRURO. 


ype cepa & BARRETT will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, July 16, the Collection of ENGRAVINGS and ETC HINGS, 
together with some valuable Mi Property, a 
very superior Electrifying meg So of Spanish 
Mahogany Pigeon Holes eading Desks and Stands-—the Pro- 
rty of the late LORD CHAN CELLOR TRU RY, by order of the 
bo owager Lady Truro. 


T H £E IN 
By COL. E. NAPIER. 
Ready on the 12th, 


THE QUADROON. 
By CAP. MAYNE REID. 
London: George W. Hyde, 13, Paternoster- -TOW. 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo.,with Four [Hustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ANDERINGS: IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
By ALFRED WILLS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“An agreeable and netural account of holidays among our 
mala eat the Alps, in which a lady had her part ; aud the book 
shows not only how Switzerland may be enjoyed, but how easily 
access may be found for ladies to many pleasures of the mountain 
usually supposed to be beyond their powers of achievement. It 
will be helpful to many Englishmen who travel with their fami- 
lies, as well as very cheerful reading to those who wtay a sees 
London : Ric Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. sty. 

INTON’S SCENERY of GREECE and its 
ISLANDS. Fifty Plates on Steel, with a Tour and Map. 
Artist’s Proofs, royal 4to. 4 guineas ; demy. 2 2 guineas. See Reviews 
in Atheneum, Art-Journal, Literary Gazette, Builder, Observer, 
Morning Herald, Globe, Leader, Lloyd's Paper, &c. 

W. Linton, 7, Lodge- piace, st. John’s Wood; Longman & Co. ; 

Foreign Agents. Triibner & Co. 














Just published, 


ES MA N. 











Now ready, in royal-8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE WIFE; or, LOVE and MADNESS: a 
Tragedy in Five ‘Acts. Dedicated to H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT. Chancellor of the University. By the Rev. JOSEPH 
SUMNER BROCKIHURST, oo of St. John’s, aud now of 
Emmanuel College, Cambri 
Cambridge: Deighton, Beil & Co. London : Bell & Daldy. 





Complete in 2 volumes, 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
HEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


With 
numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s. 6d. 

* Mr. Johnston’s book is a book for the people : there is hardly a 
fact or a principle that it would not be for the benefit of the 
richest as well as the poorest to know.”— Atheneum. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, Pon yoo or with Plates, just 1 patted, feap. 8vo. 
wed, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 


HE EAR i in HEALTH and DISEASE, with 
Practical Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 
London : Renshaw, 356, Stra 





This day, Third Edition, revised, 4, 
INGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. By R. 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D, Examining Chaplain’ to the 


Lord Bishop of Uxford, Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London. 





By the same Author, 


a the STUDY of WORDS. Sixth Edition. 


ON the LESSONS in PROVERBS. Third 
Edition. 3s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


E PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR of July 16 

(No. 452) will be specially devoted to Educational Literature, 
and will contain Lists from all the principal Publishers of Books 
suitable for School and College use. Advertisers will find this a 
good opportunity to bring their Books and other Educational 
articles before those engaged in tuition. as a copy of the Circular 
will be forwarded to all Schools and no gene in the kingdom. 

* Advertisements should be sent early to insure a proper 


dis pla; 
— Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 








ADAMS'S SEQUEL TO ‘THE CHERRY STONES.’ 


In small 8vo. price 38. 6d. 

HE FIRST of JUNE; or, SCHOOLBOY 

RIVALRY: - Second Tale of ‘Chariton School. 
By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of "Magdalen College, Oxford; Editor of ‘The 
rry Stones.’ 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, 


1. The CHERRY STONES; or, the FORCE 
of a a Tale of Charlton School. 4th Edition. 3s. 6d 


. TALES of CHARLTON SCHOOL ; con- 


ities the above Tal les, | bound together. Gs. 6d 


Sceond Edition.—Sixth Thousand. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 38. 6d. cloth, 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
familiarly explained. A Book for -_: and Young. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F-.S. 

“The notes contained in it are grouped nol much sense and 
discretion, and the book will cram every one of its readers with 
those suggestive little facts 1. which the mind takes pleasure in 
dwelling.”—Examiner, May 24 

By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
URIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly 
Fifty Years’ Peomenel Kecollections. W ith a Portrait, 800 
closely-printed pages, 1 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


LE CENSEUR ; or, Ragin Errors in Speaking 
FRENCH. 5thT housand, 1s ¢ 
___ Rolandi, Berners-street ; on Pleet-street. 





Price 3s. 6d. each, 


DE PORQUET’S Le Trésor, Parisian Gram- 
mar, Complément du Trésor, Exercises for Conversation, 
Traducteur, Secr¢étaire Parisien, Histoire d’Apgleterre, History of 
England, Conversations Parisiennes, Voyage en France, Italian 
Trésor, Italian Conversations. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


FOR STUDENTS, SCHOOLS, TOURISTS. 
Pourth Edition, cloth, lettered, 48. 6d, 


Hew TO SPEAK FRENCH ; or, French and 
France: Facts, prarng Practice. By a ALBITES, LL.B., 
Paris, French Master of the Birmingham Proprietary School ; 
Author of ‘Freneh Genders Conquered, *Blunders in Prench 
Avoided,’ * Phases de l’Histoire de France.’ (18. 6d. each.) 
= Incomparably superior.”"—Atheneum. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
London: Longman & Co. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 


and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Mounosyllables. 
Fortieth Edition. Price 1s, Gd. bound, 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 186th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. Thirty- 
first Edition. Price éd. 


Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Longman & Co.: Hamilton 
&Co ‘London Oliver & Boyd, Edinbureh. J. mo“ Glashan, an, Dublin. 


LLUSTRATIONS of DISEASES of the EAR 

from the Case- Beak of JAMES YEARSLBEY, Esq . Surgeon 

o the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary. Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 

MEDICAL CIRCULA of THIS DAY. Sent by post on 

receipt of four postage stamps, from the Office, 20, King William- 
street, Strand. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
This day is published, yoyo ora with Plates, price 58. ; 


N THROAT AILMENTS. By James 
YEARSLEY, Esq., M.R.C.8. Eng., Surgeon to Tas Metro- 
politan Ear Infirmary, and Orthophonie lustitution, Sackville- 

a 2 of * Deafness oe Illustrated.’ 
ad rsley’s great experience in Diseases of the Throat and 
Ear entitles all he says to much attention and coneitaeeiion. - 
‘imes. 











London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SYLVANUS 
RBAN, Gent. His Birth and Parentage, with some Notes 
of his Contemporaries. Vide the New Number of the * Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ Price 2s. 
London, 377, Strand: John Henry & James Parker. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
raphy of Sylva- 


JULY, price 28. 6d. contains:—I. Autobi 
nus Urban—Il. History and Antiquities of St. David’s—III, Sir 
Robert Peel—1V. Cockburn’s Memorials of his Times—V. Fe ie: 
son’s Illustrated Handbook of Architecture—VI. Privately P: 
ed Books—VII. The Danubian Principalities—VIII. Strolls A 
the Kentish Coast: No. I. Richborough and Sandwich—IX. The 
late Augustin Thierry—X. Acland’s Memoir on Cholera at Ox- 
ford. Also, Correspondence, Historical and pee Re- 
views, Antiquarian Researches, Notes of the Month, Historical 
Chronicle, Obituary, &. 
London, 377, Strand: John Henry & James Parker. 
HE USEFUL ARTS.—Full descriptions of of 
the latest Inventions ~“ a — Sotinening Fs} 

profusely ee by Pla’ ravin oodcuts, will be 
found in the PR. as CAL, MECH AN TePJOURNAT. published 
in Monthly Parts. rice 18., now peroanentty. enlarged to 28 
quarto poe Bape a pages. "Vols I. to VILL. 148. each, bound 
in cloth, contain nearly 300 pages of Plate ingen, and 4,000 


— 
Hebe: aapeide ; + = > fyeaemeed (Offices for Patents and 
Desiznal ar ‘io ’s Inn-tield 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
A sper | (New Series). No. VII. JULY, 1856. Price 6s, 
. Dr. Davy’s Experiments on certain Sea-weeds of 
an ‘eatble kind “A. Bryson on the Mechanical Inventions of Dr. 
Ro Hooke—3. H. Macmillan on the rare Lichens of Ben 
Lawers—4. Professor D. Wilson on the Displacement and E 
tion among the Primeeval Races of beer pe H. F. Baxter on Cur- 
rent Electricity in Plants during Vegetation—6. Professor Hark- 
ness on the Devonian Strata of the South of Ireland—7. Lieut. A. 
Aytoun on the Geology of the Southern Conean—8& ne. ‘ a — 
on the reproduction of Cydippe pomiformis, and o 
Actinias from Arran—9. J. Galletly on the Double Suits vot Cad. 
mium and the Oxeanio wwerde on ese Verreaux on the Position 
and Manners of Baleniceps ould—1l. Memoir of the late 
James Wilson, of Woodville— eA nnd Proceedings of Societies 
and Scientific intelligence. 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Black, London : Longman & Co. 
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E WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW 


SERIES.—No. XIX. JULY, 1856. Price 6s. 
Contents. 
I. Christian Missions: their Principle and Practice. 
II, The Natural History of German Life. 
ILL. Smith’s Latin- English a ary. 
IV. Froude’s History of Engla 
Vv. aeneeere Influence, Anim al and Human. 
VI. Popular Amusements. 
I. Ministerial poe pga ae 


vi 
Contemporary ‘Literature: —§ 1. Theok plogy 
$2. Politics and Education—§: 3. Scienc®—§ 

Voyages, and Travels—§ 5. Belles Lettres nS Art. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready, No. V. of the 


TA PTTON 2a REVIEW. 


Contents, 


ae pane 
ati y; 


THOMAS MOORE, 
GROTE ON ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
PICTURES AND PICTURE-CRITICISM. 
MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
THE HARD CHURCH NOVEL. 
. SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN &. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
. AMERICAN ANXIETIES 

Price Five Shillings. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ra 


aap es 


es 


Now ready, price 1s. No. VII. of 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW of LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and ART, 
Contents. 
GOETHE. 
KATHEMERINA. 
FINLAY’S GREECE. 
LORD COCKBURN’S MEMORIALS. 


GLIMPSES OF PERSIA. 
WOLLASTON ON SPECIES AND GOSSE’S TENBY. 
NOTICES. . 
CHURCHES FOR THE POOR. 
ON A HIERATIC PAPYRUS. By REV. J. D. HEATH. 
MISCELLANEA. 

John Mitchell, Publisher to Her Majesty,33, Old Bond-street. 


Just published, 


HE CHRI oti AN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. XCIII. for JULY. 
Contents, 
I. Stephens’s Lectures on the History of Rrance. 
I. The Judgment in the Consistorial Cor 
I, England, Social and Religious, before ‘the Reformation. 
Arago’s Astronomy and Herschel’s Outlines. 
Religious Biography. 
Mozley on Regeneration. 
. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 





This day, price 6d, 


HE UNITED CHURCH JOURNAL, and 
LITERARY and THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, for JULY. 
Contents. 
I. Remarks on Bacon’s Essays. VI. 
ublin. 
II. Photographs and the Vatican Manuscript. 
ILL. Hymns for Public Worship, &c. 
LV. Correspondence :—National Education—On Extemporary 
Prayer—Chronology of the Old Testament—Mixed Mar- 
riages—A Query auswered—Holly and Ivy in Churches— 
Society for the Propagation of. the Gospel. 
V. Notices of Books :—Gresley’s Controversy with Rome— 
Harris’s Patriarchy—Hopley on the E ducation of Man 
—The Owlet of Cwlstone Edge—Stephens’s Letters to the 
Bishop of Exeter and to the Earl of Derby—Baird on 
L sores 2% 
VI. Miscellane: 
Vil. Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 
Seeley, Jackson & Halliday; J. Nisbet & Co. 
Grant & Son 


By the Archbishop of 


104, Grafton-street. London 

Edinburgh: R. 
This day, 

H E RAMBLER 

Price 1s. 6d. free by post. 


1. A Pilgrimage to the Proto-Monastery of Subiaco and the Holy 
Grotto of i Benedict, by the Right Rev. Bishop Ulla- 


for JULY. 


thor ne, 0.5, 
2 Preston Tail, on our New Dignitaries, by the Author of 
* Stumpingfond.’ . 
3. R. P. 8. on the Destiny of the Some. in reply to J. T. F. 
4 Haxthausen’s Russian E Ta 
5. On the Origin of the Pall ium. 
&. Short Notices. 
ondon: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street. 


Published this day, Part III. price 7d., and Division II., price 1.; 
Also ready, Nos. 1 to 15, price 14d. each, 


E-ISSUE OF CASSELL’'S POPULAR 
EDUCATOR. 
Edited by PROF. WALLACE, A.M., 
Of the University of Glasgow, and © ollegiate Tutor of the 
University of London. 
The first of a complete course of Lessons in Geology is com- 
menced in Part 3, and Division 2, in addition to the Lessons in 
French, Latin, German, English, Natural History, Botany, Geo- 
graphy, Music, Ancient History, Geometry, and Phy: siology, which 
were commenced in Parts 1 and2,—the whole forming an Ency- 
clopedia of information and instruction never before obtainable 
in s0 compendious a form, or at so moderate a cost,—the due ap- 
preciation of which is fully proved by the immense circulation 
that the re-issue has already attained, notwithstanding its having 
already passed through one edition of genre of 100,000, 
London: W. Kent & Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster-row ; 
and all Booksellers. 


HOTOGRAPHS. —MEMORITALS of RE- 
pie ela PLACES. Nos. I. to XVIII. are now ready, 
embracing Views 0 = 
KENILWORTH, CONWAY, &c. 
Size, 15 inches by 12 A List upon ap plication. 
Dolamore & Bullock, 30, Regent street 











On Saturday next, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. cloth, 


HE LOST SOLAR SYSTEM of the 
ANCIENTS DISCOVERED. By JOHN WILSON. 
__London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. _ 
BY SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
Second Edition, just published, price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, 


a 

ANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD 

FLOWERS: How to See and How to Gatherthem. With 

Two Chapters on the Economical and Medicinal Uses of our Native 
Plants. L[llustrated with 170 Engravings. 

“A pretty volume devoted to botany. The author has evidently 
a love of plants, and throws a sufficient amount of feeling into his 
descriptions of the parts of plants to render them less dry and 
tedious than such are usually found. As an introduction to botany 
ssh young people in this country, we can recommend Dr. Thom- 

* Wanderings among the Wild Flowers.’ "—Atheneum. 


“Ww ‘illiam Wesley, Office of the Family Economist, 32, Paternoster- 


N ow ready, price 3d. (or post free, 4d.) No. V. of 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. 


H. T. STAINTON 


By 
Author of‘ June: a Book for the Country in Summer Time.’ 


London: John Van _Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers and News Agents. 








This day is published, in post S8vo. price 58. 
KLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

4 y EDWARD SANGQ, F.R.S.E. 

Author of‘ Life Assurance and Annuity Tables ;’ * A New General 
Theory of the Teeth of Wheels, &c. 

This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an 
ana eons instead of a routine course of instruction in arith- 
metic 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


ORSINI’S ESCAPE FROM THE AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS. 


THE AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS OF ITALY. 


By FELICE ORSINI. 
A Narrative of Fifteen Months’ Imprisonment in the Castle of St. Georgio. 


*’Tis only by a chance revelation like that which reached us the other day, when Felice Orsini escaped from the 
dreary stronghold of Mantua, that we can form any idea of the afflictions which weigh upon the rich plains of 
Lombardy.” —The Times, 


London: GroncE RovriEDcE & Co. 2, Farringdon- street. 








JAMES aes ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


HARRY O€ 





OGILVIE 


Or, THE BLACK DRAGOONS. 


By JAMES GRANT, 


Author of the ‘ Romance of War,’ ‘ Frank Hilton,’ &c. 


** A new work by the Author of the ‘Romance of War’ is always looked forward to with great interest, for he has 
fairly won a popularity that now makes him perhaps the most real of living authors.” 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co. 2 2, , Farringdon- street. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 700 pages, 9 Steel Engravings, 160 Woodcuts, 12 Maps of Sailing Directions, 
Soundings of Harbours, &c, price 30s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


OF AN 


AMERICAN SQUADRON 


CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, 


Performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, by order of the 
Government of the United States, 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF COMMODORE M. C. PERRY, U.S.N. 
Compiled from the Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry, at his request, and under his supervision, 
By FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D. 
AUTHORIZED GOVERNMENT EDITION. 


Trisner & Co, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SALAD for the SOLITARY? 


THE INGREDIENTS. 

THE HUMOURS OF LAW 
THE MUTE CREATION. 
PULPIT PECULIARITIES. 


BOOKCRAFT. 

THE MODERN MOLOCH. 

THE TOILET AND ITS DEVOTEES. 
THE MYSTERIES OF MEDICINE. THE LARCENIES OF LITERATURE. 
THE CYCLE OF THE SEASONS. j A STRAY LEAF. 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


With Portraits of General Williams and Colonel Lake. 


OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA. 


With an Account of the Siege of Kars. 
By COLONEL LAKE, C.B. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
London: RicHarD BentLey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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“NATURAL HISTORY. 


Valuable Works published and.on Sale 
By WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 
136, STRAND. 





Just completed, with about 3,000 Figures, beautifully coloured 
after Nature, in one handsome vol. royal Svo. bound, half mor, 
price 31. 138. 6 


WOOD'S INDEX TESTACEOLOGI- 


CUS: an Illustrated Catalogue of all known Shells, British 

and Foreign. A new and entirely revised Edition, With the 

—- and Modern Appellations, Synonyms, Localities, &c. 
By SYLVANUS HANLEY, F.LS. 

This beautiful and valuable work is indispensable to all collec- 
tors of Shells. The plates have been coloured with scrupulous 
faithfulness. “Those who have experienced the value of this 
lilustrated Catalogue of British and Foreign Shells, will be glad 
to hear that the coadjutor of the late Edward Forbes in the Bri- 
tish Mollusca, Mr. Hanley, is editing this re-issue. So exten- 
oy are the additions and the new synonyms, that it may be said 
to be a new work.”—<Athenceum. 


Now ready, with nearly 2,000 beautifully-coloured Figures, in one 
andsome vol. royal vo. bound, half morocco, price 4l. 48, 


WOOD’s INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: 


a complete [Uustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects 

of Great Britain ; with an Account of their Localities, Syno- 

nyms, &c. New and entirely revised Edition, brought down 

to the Present Time; with a Supplement containing all the 

new Species of Moths and Butterflies. and 180 new Figures. 

y J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq., late Site of the Entom. Soc. 

This beautiful work has been revised and enlarged throughout 

by that eminent entomologist, Mr. Westwood. It is the most 

complete coloured illustrated work on British Moths and Butter- 
tlies, and indispensable to those forming collections. 





With 509 coloured Plates, complete in 6 vols. si half morocco, 
price 41. 10s, (published at 9s.) 


BAXTER’S BRITISH FLOWERING 


PLANTS, Figures and Desc riptions of the Genera of, with the 
Scientific and English Names, copious Indexes, &c. By W. 
. F.LS., Curator of the Oxford Botanic Garden. 
Of this excellent work there are only a few copies left for sale. 


Complete in four large handsome vols, royal 8vo. with 288 large 
and finely-coloured Plates, bound in cloth, price 4/. 48. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER GARDEN 


and SHRUBBERY: containing the most beautiful and 
curious Flowering Plants and ees cultivated in Great 
Britain, by R. SWEET, Prof. D. DON, &c. ; with Descrip- 
tions and the most recent Practical iedceion on Culture, 
Propagation, &c. by an Eminent Horticulturist. 

An elegant and highly useful work. 





Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. with 322 yooypiee egret eee new, 
half morocco, price 97. 98. (pub. at 1 


MEYER’S BRITISH BIRDS and 


their EGGS; a complete History and Delineation of all 
British Birds and their Eggs. 


Complete in 16 large vols. royal 8vo. embellished with 700 splendid 
coloured 5 half morocco, gilt leaves, price 141. 14s, 
(pub. at 287. 158.) 


PAXTON’s MAGAZINE of BOTANY 


and FLOWERING PLANTS. A complete set ofthis elegant 
and valuable Work from its commencement. 


J 
Complete in 3 very large magnificent vols. imp. 4to. with nearly 
200 most beautiful Coloured Plates,and as many of details, 
new half morocco, price 22. 108. (pub. at 310. 10s.) 


GRAY’S GENERA of BIRDS, com- 


prising their Generic Characters and Habits, with an Se 
—_ Noe of Smee referred to their several Genera. By G. Kk, 

AY, of the British Museum ; the ce He by 
D. Ww, MITCHELL, F.L.S., Sec. to the Zoolog. Soc., and Mr. 


Complete in 2 very large and splendid vols. imp. 4to. with several 
gy beautifully-coloured Figures, new half morocco, price 


DOUBLEDAY and WESTWOOD’S 


GENERA of DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA, comprising their 
Generic Characters, Habits and Transformations, and a Cata- 
logue of the Species of each Genus. 
This beautiful work is the first that has been published giving a 
correct idea of the Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera, 





A complete set, on Large Paper, with 2.592 beautifully-coloured 
Plates, 36 vols. royal 8vo. bound in 20, half russia, price 261. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY; 


or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the Plants natives 

of Great Britain. 
‘The above is a fine paper copy of this valuable national work, the 
Plates have been arranged in the Linnean order, by Mr. Sow erby. 


Complete in 3 vols. imp. folio, with upwards of 245 beautifully- 
coloured Plates, price 312. 108, (pub. at 731. 108.) 


MARTIUS’ PALMS of BRAZIL: 


Genera et Species Palmarum quas in Itinere per Brasiliam 
annis 1817—1820, collegit, descripsit, et Iconibus illustravit. 
This is perhaps the finest of all the elaborate botanical works 
which Germany has given to the world. The Palms of Brazil are 
perhaps the most beautiful plants in the world. 





A complete set, with 648 finely-coloured Plates, 6 large vols. mayen 
8vo. half morocco, and 9 parts, price 141. 103, tpub. at 2sl. 5: 


SOWERBY’S MINERAL CONCHO- 


LOGY of GREAT BRITAIN; or, Coloured Figures and De- 

scriptions of those Remains of ‘T'estaceous Animals or Shells, 

—— have been preserved at various times and depths in the 
arth, 





TO READING SOCIETIES AND 
BOOK CLUBS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
PRESENT SEASON. 





EIGHT YEARS WANDERINGS in 


CEYLON. ByS. W. BAKER, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 


Capt. BURTON’S FIRST FOOT- 


STEPS in EAST AFRICA, or Exploration of Harar. 8vo, 188, 


Capt. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE to 


MEDINA and MECCA. 3 vols. 8vo. 22. 38. 


Rey. B. CHAPMAN’S HISTORY of 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE and tee err of ST. PAUL. New Edition. 2 vols. 
square crown 8yo. 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The FOOD of LONDON. By 


G. DODD, Author of British Manufactures. Post Svo. 1vs. 6d. 


Mrs. H. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL 


kept during the RUSSIAN WAR. 2nd Edition. . Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


FLEMISH INTERIORS. By the 


Writer of A Glance behind the Grilles. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HOLLAND and EVERETTS ME- 
MOIRS, &c. of JAMES MONTGOMERY. 7 vols. 32. 138. 6d. 
(Vol. ILI. in a few days. 
Mr. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. Vols. III. 
and IV. 8vo. 36s. 


MANSTEIN’S MEMOIRS of RUSSIA 


(1727 — 1744). Re-edited by a “Hertrorpsnire INcUMBENT.” 


Post Svo. 128. 
Rey. C; MERIVALE’S HISTORY 


of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vols. 1V.and V. 8vo. 32s. 
RUSSIA, its RISE and PROGRESS, 


TRAGEDIES and REVOLUTIONS. By Rev. T. MILNER, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


KARS and ERZEROUM. 


General W. MONTEITH, F.RS. 8vo. 152. 


IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S 


JOURNEY round the WORLD. 


PORTION of THOMAS RAIKES'S 


JOURNAL kept from 1831 to 1847, Vols. I. and IT. post 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS, &ec. of THOMAS 


MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
M.P. 8 vols. post 8vo. 4l, 4s. 


The DANES and the SWEDES By 


C. H. SCOTT, Author of The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 


By Licut.- 
SECOND 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Crimea. Post 8vo. 108. 6d 
Selections from SOUTHEY’S LET- 
TERS. Edited by the Rev.J. W. WARTER, B.D. Complete in 


4 vols. post Svo. 


MEMOIR of the Rey. 
SMITH: With a Selection from his Letters. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols, Svo. 283. 

SHAKSPEARE’'S ENGLAND. By 
G. W. THORNBURY, Author of /istory of the Buccaneers. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 218, 

VEHSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT 
&c. of AUSTRIA, Translated by FRANZ DEMMLER. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 2le, 

Captain WHITTINGHAM’S NOTES 


of the EXPEDITION against RUSSIAN SETI LEMENTS, 
EASTEKN SIBERIA, &c. Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


The PAST CAMPAIGN. By N. A. 
WOODS, late Special Correspondent to the Morning Herald. 
2 vols. post Svo, 218. 


SYDNEY 


NOTES on BOOKS: A Quarterly | 
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HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE: 


with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By GEORGE LAVAL 
CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years Governor of the 
House of Correction, at Coldbath Fields. 2 vols. 21s. 

Principat Contents :—The Prison, its original Character and 
tardy Keformation—Criminals, their Callings, 1 oe ze, and 
Perversity—Prison Reformers—The Magistracy—The New Police 
— Corrupt Functionaries - ) robe s— Prison Labour — Plans to 
Escape — Political Prisoners— Gentlemen Prisoners —Talented 
Prisoners—Inveterate Impostors—Sanctimonious Keprobates— 
The Hopeful and the Hopeless—Female Prisoners— Vagrants— 
Ticket-of-Leave Meu—Trausportation —Escapes—Suicides— Pleas 
of Innocence—Corporal Punishment—Systems of Prison Disci- 
pline—Juvenile Keformatories—Mettray, &c. &c. 

“This interesting book is full of such illustrations as the nar- 
rative of striking cases affords,and is, indeed,as well calculated 
to entertain mere readers for amusement, as to instruct and assist 
those who are studying the great question of social reform. 

ramine 
* Asa curious bit of human nature these volumes are rems ur! 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic without ex- 
aggeration—philosophic without being dull."—Athenaum. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations and 
DISCOVERIES during FOUR YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
in the WILDS of SUUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Map and upwards of 5) Illustrations, representing 
Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, De- 
vices for Destroying Wild Animals, &c. 3s. hand- 
somely bound. A Second Edition is now ready. 

“Such narratives are agreeable changes in our day, and take 
hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a good- 
natured and cheerful writ« snd ne book | creme be read with as 
much pleasure as profit. For ails of a romantic ard labo- 
rious journey—for particulars alx ut on ostrich, the hippopotamus, 
the lion, and the hyzena—for curious illustrations of savage life— 
for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, 
and by fatigues stoutly borue,— ers would do well to consult 
the book itself. The printers and engravers have done Mr. Auders- 
son justice ; and we think the reading public will go and do like- 
wise.”—Atheneum, 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 


REGENCY ; from Original Family Documents. By 
THE DUK cE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. bound. 
“ The ten years of the Regency possess an interest far exceeding 
that of any other decennary period,—sca y excepting the years 
embracing the Revolution ; indeed, the miz auite information sup- 
plied in the volumes before us rei ting to subjects of a private and 
delicate nature, but whie ch a cruel state necessity made public to 
@ great extent, gives a domestic interest to the present work. The 
Memoirs of the Regency are written inthe same clear, unpre- 
tending, calm, and yet dignified style, Which « commit anda our ad- 
miration for the Duke's former work.”"—Standard. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 


LISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 

A LADY VOLUNTEER. 2 vols. with Lilustrations, 21s. 
“The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and 
her devoted sisterhood will never be more effectively told than 
in the beautiful narrative contained in these volumes.”—John Bull. 


A SUMMER in NORTHERN 
EUROPE: Including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &e. By SELINA 
BUNBURY, Author of‘ Life in Sweden.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

All readers of the works of lady-travellers will be glad to know 

that they are again favoured by Miss Bunbury with an ac count of 
her experience in Northern Europe, including much of the seat 

of war—Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The, book 
is a very welcome contribution ‘to the reading of the a ason. 
xaminer, 


THE HOLY PLACES: a Narrative 
of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE in JERUSALEM and 
PALESTINE, By HANMER L, DUPUIS. With Notes 
on the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by JOSEPH 
DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE NEW } NOVELS. 
EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 


thor of ‘Em1L1a WyNpDHAM.’ 3 vols. 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the Au- 


thor of § ALICE WEeNTWorTH.’” 3 vols. 


THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


By MISS JEWSBURY. 2 vols. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the Author 


of ‘ THE Wire's TRIALS.’ 3 vols. 
*** Veiled Hearts’ will be widely read and immensely admired.” 
Sunday Times, 
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Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author | 


of ‘ THe DiscirLine or Lirg,’ ‘CLARE ABBEY,’ &c. 








THE NEW NOVEL, 
EVELYN MARSTON, 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
*‘EMILIA WYNDHAM, 
‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES, 
IS NOW READY, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


&e. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 
The Examiner. 

‘Evelyn Marston’ is one of the better class of 
this writer’s novels. It has less of the carelessness 
observable in them lately, while it displays the old 
skill in narrative and invention, in suggesting sub- 


jects for reflection, in the treatment of pathos, and 


in the sketching of unhackneyed character. The 
story is a new set of variations on old themes; noble 
mind and noble birth together struggling against 
poverty, genius battling against difficulty. But it is 
no business of ours to disclose prematurely what it 
will honestly interest every reader to arrive at, by 
reading the entire story.” 


The Spectator. 

“The author has made in ‘ Evelyn Marston’ a con- 
siderable advance over her later fictions. She has 
chosen a new field for the subject of her tale, and 
conceived her principal actors with her pristine skill, 
as well as executed them with her pristine finish.” 


The John Bull. 

* There is in ‘Evelyn Marston’ such a loftiness of 
purpose, such a thorough heartiness of social and 
domestic feeling, and such an opposition to false and 
morbid sentiment, as entitle this work to rank among 
the best productions of the author.” 


The Literary Gazette. 

* «Evelyn Marston’ is a story of touching interest. 
The plot, in its main incidents, is a familiar and 
frequent one; but the skill of the author appears in 
the variety thrown into the scenes and characters.” 


The Critic. 

‘Evelyn Marston’ is marked by all the qualities 
which have commended Mrs. Marsh’s former novels 
to the reader’s regards. There is the same pathos, 
the same power of description, the same graceful 
composition, the same delicate painting of charac- 
ter, which made her so great a favourite.” 


The Sun. 

‘Evelyn Marston’ is certain of success, from its 
brilliant style and effective combinations, its depth 
of feeling and intense interest ; while from the purity 
of its purpose, its high principles, noble language, 
and heroic spirit, it has achieved the crowning glory 
of having deserved it.” 


The Press. 

“Mrs. Marsh has here given us a purely natural, 
domestic, and touching story; which affords scope 
for the description of those scenes of mingled tender- 
ness and distress in which she excels. The heroine, 
Evelyn, is a pretty creation. In her days of pro- 
sperity, ‘uncertain, hard, and coy to please ;’ but in 
the time of trial, a ministering angel, patient, provi- 
dent, and pious. The narrative flows pleasingly on, 
and the sentiment is full of thought and emotion.” 


Horst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to 


Hunry CoLBurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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2 vols. 30s. 
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Woodcuts. 2 vols. 30s. 
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REVIEWS 
The Subalpine Kingdom; or, Experiences and 
Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. By 
Bayle St. John. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 


Tue little kingdom under the Alps is a pet 
country with us,—and, we trust, with all our 
readers. We like the sturdy, yet pictorial, cha- 
racter of the people; we dwell with an interest 
higher than the interest of romance on the 
struggles through which they have grown into 
a nation; and we linger with a fond delight 
over the recollection of sunny cities and plea- 
sant lakes and alpine tracts. In the Sardinian 
States—of course we speak of the mainland— 
the North and the South appear to meet and 
salute each other: the larch nods to the citron, 
the bear prowls beside the orange-grove, and 
hills of pine tremble over forests of ilex and 
mimosa. The waters of Maggiore and Lugano 
seem to wash the shores of distant hemispheres; 
the snows of Scandinavia lie on the mountain 
summit, the myrtles and vines of the Mediter- 
ranean bloom at the water-side. So it is with 
the people and with their works. The Italians of 
Piedmont have the dark beauty of the penin- 
sula,—its fire, its animation, its exuberant life,— 
mixed with the less showy and more stubborn 
qualities of the North. In Florence and in 
Rome they laugh away the claim of the Turinese 
to be considered Italian; and not many years 
ago the Turinese spoke with contempt of Flo- 
rentines and Neapolitans as only Italians. But 
the feeling out of which the system of detrac- 
tion grew is dying away; since the calm atti- 
tude and self-command of the Piedmontese have 
marked them as the hope of Italy, from Domo 
d’Ossola to Cagliari. The cities have the mixed 
character of the people. Turin is a small Paris, 
a southern Berlin; while Asti and Genoa are 
intensely Italian,—more so than Florence or 
Naples. Like the monarchy of which it is the 
capital, Turin is comparatively modern,—prim 
and regular as Philadelphia, clean as London, 
airy as Geneva; a city of wide streets and noble 
colonnades, combining the beauties of the Rue 
Rivoli and the Piazza. Genoa is old as Italian 
history : huddled and narrow as the oldest parts 
of Venice and Bologna, and still more splendid 
and picturesque. Genoa is not sedate like 
Turin : its eager, brilliant, and prolific life recalls 
Leghorn and Naples, though with a difference. 
Naples and Leghorn are vivacious rather than 
active; have more colour than character; for 
the Tuscan and Neapolitan cities are stilled by 
a paternal police, which has its eye on every 
moving limb, and throws its shadow across ever 

sunny nook. A free air blows over Genoa, fresh 
as the surf that breaks against its mole: men 
run about with news, life is at high pressure, 
the very children babble and trade, and business 
adapts itself to an infinite series of pantomimes. 
All the East seems knocking at the gates; and 
the streets appear turned into a masquerade. 
Yet the show, if you touch it, feels solid. Busi- 
ness is done under all that gesticulation—done 
well and swiftly: the surge of many voices is 
but the roar of the wave that carries you to port. 
Probably no modern city more closely resem- 
bles Athens in its ancient days than Genoa. 
Asti, not less Italian than Genoa, not less 
glorious in its history, has a charm of another 
kind. Asti is the Thebes of the Subalpine king- 
dom ;—the city of struggles, of great men, and 
of splendid memories. Asti of the Hundred 
Towers has a vast circuit of wall, now filled up 
with gardens and vineyards,—memorials of re- 
publican fortunes,—is the birthplace of Alfieri, 
and is worthy to have been the cradle of the 





most thoroughly passionate of Italian poets. 
The city is little visited, though it is only an 
hour or so from Turin on one side, and two or 
three hours from Arona on the other; and its 
forlorn beauty and its romantic history clothe 
it with attractions second to few places in the 
South. Like Genoa and Venice, Asti is beau- 
tiful within and without. A picture of the city, 
seen under a setting sun from the meadows on 
the east, with the rosy flush on the hundred 
towers and on the crumbling walls of red brick, 
everywhere broken by gable and balcony, fes- 
tooned with vines and parted by acacias, the 
crimson sky above, the dark line of the Alps 
behind, and the meadows in front veiled with a 
yellow mist, such as Turner loved to throw into 
his sunsets, lives among our choicest recollec- 
tions of travel. 

We opened Mr. Bayle St. John’s book on this 
favourite country with extreme interest,—full 
of our own reminiscences,—and with a thousand 
glowing scenes present to the mind’s eye. We 
find it more political than suits our temper; yet 
not without bright and happy pictures of men 
and landscapes. If we cared to go into the 
political part of Mr. St. John’s treatment, we 
should have to dispute many of his judgments; 
for his views are extreme, and he pronounces 
with all the courage of honest convictions. But, 
with this word of safeguard, we shall leave 
others to dispute the validity of Mr. St. John’s 
conclusions as to the character of Victor Emma- 
nuel and the true policy for Sardinia, and con- 
fine ourselves to extracts from which all lovers 
of natural beauty may receive pleasure. Take, 
for example, the account of a midnight ramble 
through Genoa, as a specimen of mysterious 
picture-making, deep in tone and perfect in 
Art :— 

“T had acompanion who felt with me, and with 
whom I could exchange at intervals the solemn 
and romantic thoughts that the scenes we beheld 
produced, as necessarily as flowers follow appro- 
priate seed. We went forth at night; after the 
population had retired within doors, and when only 
a few figures, apparently bound on mysterious 
errands, were moving to and fro. If I could 
daguerreotype the forms that reared themselves 
around, it would be nothing. There was a hidden 
meaning to us in all we saw. It would be necessary, 
in order to associate others in our feelings, to tell also 
the fragments of story that chased themselves 
tumultuously through our brain as we roamed about 
the city, now in gloomy shadow, now across bright 
squares of moonlight ; here along streets, the two 
sides of which we could touch with our hands; 
there across broad open places, expanding in front 
of gorgeous palaces or fantastic churches ; now paus- 
ing in delight when our steps led us through open 
portals into pillared courts, with galleries and bal- 
conies piled aloft, until a piece of sky impregnated 
with moonbeams appeared at top, like bright water 
down in a well; anon moving slowly, and in awe, 
beneath squat arcades supported by rough unshapen 
columns, that seemed to stagger under the weight of 
the houses that leaned forward upon them. It is 
perhaps impossible to convey accurately the impres- 
sions received during such wanderings,—because, in 
fact, the impressions are confused and undeter- 
mined. When branches of trees are shaken by the 
wind over a stream, something is reflected that 
hath no form of leaf or wood in the ruffled 
mirror ; so the images cast into the excited mind 
during a night-stroll through Genoa vaguely colour 
it, but can hardly be fixed. We remembered neither 
the aspects nor the directions of streets, nor the 
locality of the palaces along the courts of which we 
trod; and scarcely hoped to recognize again those 
dark colonnades that seemed to be quarried at hap- 
hazard out of rocks, not built designedly in that mas- 
sive way. Sometimes as we came to open spaces 
we saw far above us, as on the edge of precipices, 
vast palaces gleaming in the moonlight ; but we 
doubted whether they were not raised thither by a 


kind of mirage. Then below, through some break | 





between the houses, like a mountain gorge sparkled 
a fragment of the sea, into which, from the yellow 
sphere of the moon, poised above, a shower of silver 
seemed to be poured. Meanwhile, the silence around, 
as the hour advances, has become almost painful. 
The ear, famished for sound, begins to create as it 
were murmurs and whispers, that seem to come from 
amidst the solid shadows under the high-spanning 
open portals. Crime or love may be exchanging 
thoughts there. The tinkling notes of a guitar come 
dropping down through the air with the dew. They 
are as refreshing as would be the jug-jug of a night- 
ingale in that dark forest of marble. A garret window 
is lighted up, far overhead. We do not care to 
speculate whether this late melody is a signal of 
young affection, or the idle occupation of age that 
cannot sleep. As we throw our glances aloft, how- 
ever, something vast and massive intrudes between 
us and the blue starry sky. It isa bridge like High- 
gate Archway, with a street of houses, seven stories 
in height, passing easily beneath it.” 

Again, we have the same mystic thread of 
romance shot into the woof of travel. We infer 
that the persons are the same as before :— 

“We talked of old times and principles as we 
went along, and at length emerged into the single 
great street of the city, which, under various names 
and with various aspects, following the curve of the 
port generally, at some distance inland, goes all 
round from the Porta Pila to the Porta della Lan- 
terna. We reached the central and finest part, the 
Street of Palaces, which Madame de Staél vulgarly 
says seems to have been built for a Congress of 
Kings. It was evidently once a street of merchant 
nobles—the first citizens of a great republic—not 
the designing and ambitious—these preferred vast 
villas outside the -walls, which they could secretly 
change into fortresses and arsenals—but the men 
whose wealth was of pure origin, based on industry, 
and destined toa pure purpose, the embellishment of 
the city, and the glory of the state.” 

Another scene is exquisitely suggested :— 

“The Via Nuova is dimly lighted. We were 
surprised during one of our evening strolls at seeing 
a bright glow amidst trees hanging from a terrace, 
around which, on three sides, rose the dim walls of 
vast palaces. Presently we came to a brilliant door- 
way, flanked by flower vases. It seemed, at first, 
hard to believe that this was a mere cajffé. We went 
up, and found fountains at play, and charming seats 
under perfumed shrubs, and shady walks, here gor- 
geously illuminated, there half dark, Handsome 
men, and ladies with languishing eyes, reclined on the 
benches or strolled to and fro, The fragrance of 
coffee mingled with the perfume of flowers. We saw 
ices melting between warm crimson lips. A sense 
of voluptuous indolence came over us. Here we 
were, suddenly transported to modern Genoa—the 
Genoa of silk hats and primrose gloves, of flounce 
and crinoline. The names of Spinola and Doria were 
murmured, it istrue, around us ; but in accents that 
had been learned at a Piedmontese court. From the 
windows and balconies of the deserted palaces over- 
head, grave old Gonfalonieri, with beards and eyes 
of stone, seemed to be looking meditatively down 
upon their irivolous descendants. The Caffe della 
Concordia is quite out of place in Genoa ; but there 
is nothing so elegant and beautiful even in Paris.” 

Mr. St. John evidently loves the famous re- 
publican city with a love such as Englishmen 
feel for London and Frenchmen for Paris. He 
dwells with enthusiasm on its happy site, its 
stirring annals, its lovely roads, its gorgeous 
interiors, its striking history. But we must 
hasten to Turin, the capital of the kingdom 
and the centre of his book. All the pictures 
are lightly and brightly sketched; and as our 
extracts have presented Genoa chiefly by night, 
let us exhibit Turin by day.— 

“Turin is not a noisy place, and you may stand 
within its circuit and forget that you are in a capital, 
as you look upon those quiet hills with lights 
sparkling here and there amidst the trees. Perhaps 
a fieecy cloud may be wandering along their flanks, 
and catching some of the mother-of-pearl light shed 
upon all objects. I think I have heard at evening 
time the tinkling of sheep-bells from the Piazza 
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Victor Emmanuel. When the wind blows, the 
rustling of leaves and boughs is distinctly audible 
above the boisterous flow of the river. For this 
reason, and many others besides, the presence of the 
Porticoes, the Via del Po, with the squares in which 
it terminates, constitutes the favourite resort of 
Turinese people of leisure. On some very fine days, 
it is true, the ladies prefer to rustle their silk dresses 
along Dora Grossa, because there is more light there, 
and the brilliance of their toilettes can be better 
appreciated ; and where beauty goes, idleness is sure 
to follow. Most young men, therefore, at these 
seasons, stroll between the Piazza and the Casa 
Paesana and smoke their cigars, and look imperti- 
nent and happy, as if for all the world they were on 
the Boulevard de Gand. Dandyism makes all men 
brothers. I could see very little difference, though 
a tailor might, between the fops of Turin,—the 
Bellimbusti, as they call them, and the Jeunesse 
Dorée of Paris,—except that the former look a little 
more amiable and rational. Neither attain the sub- 
lime impertinence of our Pall Mall heroes. In 
summer, the favourite morning walk of fashion is 
the garden of the king’s palace. Many people like 
to saunter among the nurses and the children, along 
the raised avenues of the Ripari; and it is good 
breeding to frequent the Alley of Platanes, and the 
Place of Arms, where carriages drive, and dandies 
civil and military gallop in the afternoon. But as I 
have said, the real life of Turin is Under the Por- 
ticoes. At hours and seasons when all the other 
streets are deserted, as if the inhabitants were in 
quarantine, there is always more or less bustle in the 
Via del Po. Excess of rain and excess of sun equally 
drive people thither. 
strikes you that everybody knows everybody. There 
is a perpetual cross-fire of ‘ Tcheréa,’ * Tcheréa,’ and 
*Cerce,’ two mysterious Piedmontese ways of saying 
‘ How do you do ?’” 

Under the Porticoes the life of Turin surges, 
as German life smokes and dreams unter den 
Linden,—the Southern seeking shade under 
marble as the Northman finds it under foliage. 
But shade is not the sole attraction of the por- 
tico. As Mr. St. John tells us :— 

“Under the Porticoes, acquaintances of various 
kinds are made. Here intrigues are begun and car- 
ried on. Here Mercury flits ever up and down. 
Here strangers during the early weeks of their stay 
are thrown into ecstacies of agreeable surprise by 
observing that every lady they pass gives them a 
strange glance from under her eyelids, not quite 
audacious and yet not exactly the reverse. By 
degrees we learn that this glance means nothing, or 
results from a peculiarity of conformation,and reason- 
able people cease to notice it. Frenchmen, however, 
constantly fall into the trap. One of them followed 
the Marquise de as if she had been a Parisian 
grisette, and met with an ignoble rebuff. Another 
pestered, it is said, a fair Turinese so much by his 
importunity, that she had a letter sent him saying 
that a messenger would come and meet him.Under 
the Porticoes at midday, but that to be recognized 
he must stand on one foot. If the sequel be true, 
the glance that deceived on this occasion must have 
been unusually expressive; for they assure me that 
the poor fellow stood like a duck in the mud on one 
foot a whole hour, waiting for his release, and that a 
dozen ladies who went to see him are ready to testify 
to the fact. Perhaps this story, however, was in- 
vented by some Piedmontese gentleman, disgusted 
by the self-sufficiency of our conquering neighbours.” 

From the Porticoes to the theatres of Turin 
the step is easy. Many chapters in ‘ Purple 
Tints of Paris’ proved Mr. St. John’s love of 
chit-chat and his skill in dealing with amusing 
gossip. In his remarks on the Piedmontese 
theatres he breaks ground which recent events in 
our dramatic and operatic worlds have covered 
with a peculiar interest: the fortunes of Mes- 
dames Ristori and Piccolomini. On the subject 
of Mdlle. Piccolomini, Mr. St. John gives us 
some amusing gossip.— 

“Last autumn, La Piccolomini sang jor the 
first time at the Carignan Theatre in Turin — 
choosing for her début ‘ La Traviata’ of the Master 
Verdi, based on the ‘Dame aux Camélias,’? The 





As you walk up and down, it! 





libretto is very bad, and the scenes are cut down 
in representation so as in fact to tell no story at all. 
As the words, however, disappear entirely in dramatic 
singing, and are an incumbrance—ought, indeed, to 
be replaced by a series of sweet-sounding syllables— 
on the same principle that young ladies in England 
choose to sing in Italian or German, or any other 
language, that neither they nor their hearers under- 
stand—it is very little matter what the libretto says. 
If I were a musician, I would invent a new kind of 
Opera, with one principal character, a narrator, who 
should call upon his supporters, basses, barytones, 
sopranos, tenors, and choruses, when in want of them 
—and thus relieve the stage from all dramatic bustle. 
However, La Piccolomini succeeded prodigiously at 
Turin. The elegant young gentlemen from Under 
the Porticoes thought it necessary to be almost 
epileptic on the occasion. I never saw anything 
more offensive, and was glad to be told that many of 
the youths in the pit whom [ took for hairdressers 
and waiters were idle slips of aristocracy. °Tis no 
matter what they say or do. But, after all, the 
enthusiasm was contagious; and as the season went 
on every one almost was guilty. But Maria Picco- 
lomini warbled and warbled away, and seemed so 
happy and proud that it was really delightful to see 
her. She was not aware, at first, of the mischief she 
was doing. At length, however, when the last night 
of her engagement came, and the absurd musical 
mob took the horses from her carriage and proposed 
to drag her to her hotel, she understood everything, 
and her fine spirit revolted. She gained more esteem 
by that admirable spontaneous movement, than all 
her nightingale performances. Standing on the steps 
of the theatre with flushed face and flashing eyes, 
she hurriedly declared that she would not change her 
Turinese friends into beasts of burden, exhorted them 
to think of more serious things—‘ altri doveano 
essere gli studit det giovanni Italiani,’—and as many 
empty-headed people bawled instead of listening, ran 
back into the house, escaped by a side-door, and 
returned home on foot. The crowd followed her, 
and shouted for some hours under her windows, for it 
had lashed itself up into an excitement that resembled 
drunkenness. There is but one situation in which a 
man looks more degraded than when suffering from 
musical frenzy. A shutter was cautiously opened 
aloft, and something white appeared. A yell went 
down the street of Porticoes. They thought it was 
Maria come out to greet them once more. An old 
cook had been wakened from his slumbers, and had 
thought perhaps that the Austrians were in the city. 
After this disappointment nothing could appease the 
Bellimbusti but the appearance of La Piccolomini 
herself. She came out upon the balcony, and signed 
for silence. The street was hushed at once, like the 
pit when she was accustomed to warble her death- 
song. She thanked them with emotion for their 
applause, said that the happiest days of her life had 
been spent in Turin—because a woman is always 
happy when admired—but did not allow them to 
disperse without recommending them once more to 
enjoy music, but to reserve their enthusiasm for nobler 
things. The crowd cheered—it was there to cheer 
—but some went away annoyed, others pensively. 
Next day the Liberal journals lauded La Piccolo- 
mini to the skies, thanked her for magnanimity, and 
reminded the cowed youth of the city that the en- 
couragement of such extravagant demonstrations 
was among the means by which Austria succeeds in 
enervating and emasculating the youth of Milan and 
Venice.” 

Mr. St. John, we need not remind our readers, 
finds his heroes chiefly on his own side in poli- 
tics—among the ultra Radicals. His portraits 
of some men, who are commonly received in 
England as members of the Liberal party in 
Turin—Count Cavour conspicuously—are any- 
thing save flattering. Count Cavour is de- 
nounced as a high Conservative,—and as not 
very honest, either in policy or in origin. 
Stories like the following, with the spice of 
scandal always found in Italian saloons, are 
repeated with apparent relish :— 

“We need not be surprised to learn that the 
Cavour family is proud of having sprung from 
some stray amour of the House of Savoy. There 
are families amongst ourselves that still wear a 








mark in their escutcheons to commemorate the 


fact that their great-grandmothers committed adul- 
tery with a king. It is sufficient to say, therefore, 
that the Cavours from which Count Camille issues 
were noble citizens of Chieri, a little town at 
no great distance from Turin over the hills, and 
which‘once had the honour of being a republic. 
When the French revolutionists came to Italy at the 
end of last century, the father of the present minister 
was by no means in easy circumstances. The patri- 
mony of the family was nearly all consumed, and 
the Cavours were considered to retain only the 
diploma of nobility without the means to exercise 
that profession. Other nobles looked down upon 
them with contempt. They were said to belong to 
‘a fallen family.’ But the Count Cavour of those 
days had enough talent to make fifty fallen nobles, 
and was resolved, no matter by what means, to 
remake a fortune. Perceiving that Bonapartisra 
was in the ascendant, he attached himself to the 
party of the Emperor, and was one of his warmest 
supporters in Piedmont. When the Prince Borghese 
came to Turin as governor, Count Cavour was at 
once on the steps of his palace offering humble 
service. He did not know what would be required 
of him, but had gone too far to retreat. Prince 
Borghese was what is called a ‘gay, dissipated man’ 
—that is to say, a powerful person leading a de- 
bauched and infamous life. It struck him that 
Count Cavour might be useful to him in his search 
after pleasure; and he promised high rewards. There 
was disappointment on neither side; for if the Count 
rapidly repaired his fortune, the Prince was paving 
the way to emulate the licentiousness of Louis Quinze. 
One of the favourites of Prince Borghese was a 
certain Giovanina, an opera-dancer of marvellous 


beauty. The lady felt her influence, and liked to 
show it. On particular occasions, instead of going 


to the apartments of the Prince by a private staircase, 
she went by the grand entrance of the royal palace, 
and passing by the astonished guards, reached the 
ante-chamber. Here she was met by a venerable 
count, whose sense of honour allowed him to be the 
valet of a prince, but was sorely hurt when requested 
to announce the visit of an actress to his master. 
After a momentary hesitation, however, he presented 
himself in the inner room and _ performed his office, 
but with every possible mark of annoyance and 
disgust. The Prince, hearing who was coming, 
understood the reason of the nobleman’s ill humour, 
and said to him, smiling graciously, we are told, ‘My 
dear Count, you are interfering with the duties of 
Count Cavour.’” 


Very similar in spirit is the paragraph in 
which another Piedmontese worthy—M. Ci- 
brario, a Minister and a scholar—is made to 
figure.— 


“The present Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
M. Cibrario, who has written on many subjects 
interesting in Piedmont, as the Histories of Turin 
and Chieri, and of the nation generally; always with 
an elegant pen, but always also with the mistaken 
impression that an historian must be an apologist. 
He is particularly obnoxious to the general public of 
Turin, on account of the multitude of decorations 
and honours that have from time to time been 
accorded him. One of Brofferio’s most popular 
Piedmontese songs describes the pride which he 
exhibited on being dubbed ‘Cavajer.’ He is, how- 
ever, both an erudite and anamiable man; and if he 
had contented himself with being the historiographer 
of the dynasty, instead of a Minister, he would have 
been universally liked, although it is never safe to 
accept without careful criticism his statements when 
the character of any member of the House of Savoy 
is examined. I mention to M. Cibrario’s honour, 
what I was told as a derogatory fact, that he is the 
son of a poor countryman belonging to a district 
principally occupied in the bringing up of goats. In 
the patois, goats are called Cibre, and goatherds 
Cibrari,—hence the nickname of Cibrario. The 
young peasant lad was sent to the University of Turin, 
where he exhibited prodigious activity in his law 
studies, and obtained high prizes. His tastes, how- 
ever, were literary ; but although, as I have hinted, 
he possessed great talent, his success was principally 
due to the expression of ultra-Catholic opinions. 
It is difficult to use his work, however, because his 
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tacts are generally adduced to support opinions, and 
his opinions are rarely based on facts. When 
Charles Albert told him he should like to be 
descended from an Italian king, he instantly proved 
him to be the direct heir of Berengarius, king of 
Italy. These are the comicalities of Savoyard 
ambition. Guichenon felt persuaded that the House 
of Savoy descended from Boson, King of Provence ; 
but agreed, nevertheless, to trace it to Boson of 
Saxony, when it aspired to the Empire. Cibrario 
demolished that genealogy, and substituted the one 
suggested by Charles Albert. Since that time, for 
some reason or other, he has shown Count Cavour 
to have the same origin. The wags of Turin say, 
that on the strength of this the Count will declare 
himself Emperor one of these days. This is no joke 
to some people. I have heard it gravely stated, 
that he does not marry because he is waiting to 
marry a princess.” 

We must, however, close this pleasant book; 
and we do so with the impression ‘of having 
passed a few hours in company with a most 
intelligent and energetic guide. We do not 
always accept Mr. St. John’s opinions; but 
when we differ from him most widely, we do so 
with the conviction that much may be said in 
favour of his views, and that our differences-are 
incidental, not essential. 





Memoirs of the Chief Incidents of the Public 
Life of Sir George T. Staunton, Bart. 
Printed for Private Circulation. Booth. 

From the first to the last page of this volume 

Sir George Staunton discourses of himself, tell- 

ing in his own words, or in the words of friends 

or critics, how he was a clever child, a studious 
youth, a distinguished young Baronet, a valu- 
able Member of Parliament, a remarkable 

Orientalist,—everything but a Privy Councillor. 

Yet, all this variety of unoffending egotism is 

combined with a pleasant and modest simplicity. 

I am a Baronet, says Sir George; but I 

was one by birth. I have advanced in the 

world; but way has, in great measure, been 
made for me. I have a literary reputation, but 
it was acquired in the closet; I am wealthy, 
but my wealth resulted from my position in 

China; I had a share in Lord Amherst’s diplo- 

macy, but I did little to deserve it; I was in 

Parliament, first, for eight years, by virtue of 

money, and then, for several years more, by 

virtue of a happy accident. This is candour, 

—and it was not to be expected that an auto- 

biographer should write persistently in such a 

vein. Sir George Staunton desires to place 

before his friends a record of his public life, 
which has been essentially useful and meritori- 
ous; and if he relates, with amusing formality, 
how the reviewers praised him, how his speeches 
were complimented by Ministers, and how he 
dined with the Duke of Orleans at Neuilly and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany at Florence,—and, 
besides dancing with the ex-Empress of France 
at Parma, was placed next her at dinner, and 
honoured with a royal box at the Opera,—there 
is nothing too obtrusive in the self-complacency 
of a Memoir “‘ printed for private circulation.” 
Besides, Sir George Staunton is in reality a 
public man,—has done that which deserves to 
be rewarded,—and seen and heard that which 
is worth remembering. Not many men, in our 
times, can say that they were the early associate 
of Morrison the Orientalist,—that they bid at 
an auction for Newstead Abbey,—that they 
saw the coronation of Charles the Tenth,— 
chatted with Talleyrand and Soult,—conversed 
on Venetian politics with Maria-Theresa,—em- 
ployed Chantrey,—dined with Cuvier,—knew 
old Blumenbach,—and were members, near the 
beginning of the century, of Dr. Johnson’s 

Literary Club. It is true that Sir George writes 

exclusively of himself, in a dry and lifeless 

style. His Memoir reads like a protest against 





his exclusion from the Privy Council. When 
we say he has seen much, and heard much, in 
the course of his varied career, the public, for 
which this volume is mot printed, need not be 
jealous of Sir George Staunton’s private friends, 
—for he never sketches the scenes amid which 
he has moved, never draws a portrait, never 
tells an anecdote, and does not seem to have 
one picturesque or amusing reminiscence. 

At the age of thirteen he accompanied his 
father, who had been appointed Secretary of 
Legation, and eventual successor of Lord 
Macartney, as Ambassador to the Court of 
Pekin. In the histories, authorized and un- 
authorized, of the transactions that ensued, his 
name is creditably associated with the proceed- 
ings of the embassy. Being the only person 
in the Ambassador's train who had made any 
progress in the Chinese language, he was, 
though nominally a page, officially a copyist, 
and at court eclipsed both Lords and Baronets, 
by conversing with the Emperor in his own 
tongue. To mark his approbation, Kien-long 
presented the young linguist with his areca- 
purse, of yellow silk, decorated with blue em- 
broidery. Though he had not yet 

so many languages in store, 
That only Fame could speak of him in more,— 
he was tolerably proficient in Latin, Greek, 
French, and Chinese. 

First as a writer and then as a supercargo, 
Sir George Staunton—who came to his title 
before he was of age—was for some years 
identified with the British transactions in China. 
He was one of the Royal Commissioners to the 
Court of Pekin. In England he sat in Parlia- 
ment, first for South Hampshire, and then for 
Portsmouth; he translated the Ta-Tsing-leu- 
lee, or Penal Code of China, which is now a 
classic in the libraries of Orientalists, and by 
his attention to Chinese commerce as well as 
to Chinese literature rendered some particular 
service to Europe and the East. We are glad 
to have this opportunity of saying that Sir 
George Staunton would have deserved his place 
in society had it been conferred on him as a 
reward, instead of being to a great extent here- 
ditary or adventitious. 





History of the Origin of England’s Greatness 
—[Histoire des Causes de la Grandeur de 
lV’ Angleterre, §c.]. By Charles Gouraud. 
Paris, Durand. 

In this bold work a Frenchman calmly and 

elaborately compares England with the rest 

of Europe, —nay, places her beside all the 
nations of the earth, and gives her the ad- 
vantage. He reviews her history from the 
time of Alfred down to the signature of the 

Peace of Paris in the latter part of last century ; 

he enters minutely into the elements which 

went to produce the English race; he points 
out to his countrymen the wondrous power of 
the English language, as first exhibited by 

Shakspeare; he describes the rise and fall of 

the Steelyard Company, and the first dawn of 

British commerce towards the close of Eliza- 

beth’s reign; and, above all, he ventures to 

advance, for the admiration of his countrymen, 
as the highest development of political wisdom, 
the institutions which we have had the patience 
as a people to build up, and which we have now 

the good sense to respect. According to M. 

Gouraud, the English people alone understand 

the spirit of freedom: while other nations inter- 

pret it as a licence to live in wild disorder. 

And he seems to attribute our better apprecia- 

tion to the various races from which we spring. 

Indeed, so flattering are the words of M. 

Gouraud, to English ears, that they cannot fail 

to please. At least, the giant strength of intel- 

lect he gives us has left us the weakness to love 














songs sung in our honour. Such a song, it 
must be confessed, trilled in French, sounds 
oddly to our ears :—for, hitherto, we have been 
accustomed to hear only of our fogs and coals 
from Jules Lecomte,—of our general absur- 
dities from Paul Féval,—and of our décadence 
from Ledru Rollin ;—while Thiers has always 
done his best to depreciate our value in the 
political world. This first serious note of praise, 
however, will be welcome in England, as evi- 
dence that the people of France are beginning 
to understand our value as men and our solid 
advantages asa people. Last year they learned 
for the first time that such things as easels and 
palettes are known in England, and are used 
with some effect: still, they have yet to know 
that our merchants read and think, and that we 
cultivate a national literature. And such books 
as this by M. Gouraud will go far to remove 
that contempt for our practical spirit in which 
every Frenchman has hitherto considered it 
part of a polite education to indulge; while 
they will prove to our neighbours (who need 
the lesson) that the stern business of the world 
may be conscientiously and energetically car- 
ried on, without neglecting the refinements of 
literature and art. 

Known already as the author of a ‘ History 
of the Commercial Policy of France,’ and of 
an ‘Essay on I'ree Trade,’ M. Gouraud was 
naturally led to deal with the subject of his 
present work. An enthusiastic free trader, he 
sees in the Free-trade policy of England one 
of her claims still to rank as the first nation 
upon the earth. He marks three eras in her 
splendid fortunes: the first, ending with the 
appearance of Shakspeare; the second closed 
by the death of William the Third; and the 
last that in which she actually exists. These 
three eras are respectively described as her 
infancy, her manhood, and her preponderance 
or sovereignty. For the spirit in which the 
author reviews these eras,—taking up generally 
our commercial progress, and not that of our 
parliaments or our letters, —we cannot do better 
than refer to the Preface, by which the reader 
is introduced to his three pictures. After having 
compared England—that is, commercial Eng- 
land—with Tyre, and Sidon, and Carthage, 
and Alexandria, Venice and Genoa, Antwerp 
and Lubeck,—and having shown that these 
ancient centres of human activity were but 
little wayside hives, when compared with the 
wondrous area over which British commerce 
now extends,—M. Gouraud turns to contem- 
plate Englishmen, and to describe them as he 
sees them at work in the world.— 


What a nation! (he exclaims). Foremost in in- 
telligence and in the application of the useful arts, 
she disputes the palm in other regions of activity, 
and carries it in some. Is this all? No. Add that 
this great people is free! Free! when the rest of 
mankind, while pretending to rival them, can only 
move with anarchy, or rest in servitude. Free! 
that is, equally capable of discussing and respecting 
their laws. Free! that is, wise enough to govern 
themselves, and to suffice among themselves for the 
direction of their own affairs. Other mercantile 
nations before England have been, or have believed 
themselves to be, free; but what was the liberty of 
Carthage, of Venice, or even that of Amsterdam, 
beside that of London? <A word beside a reality ! 
And then England, to the imposing material and 
intellectual spectacle which she offers to the world, 
may add a third still more striking, and undoubtedly 
the fairest that can be seen under the heavens,—viz., 
the moral spectacle of a nation that depends upon 
herself alone. To have a complete idea, however, of 
the unprecedented grandeur of this nation, we must 
also take into consideration that, unlike her pre- 
decessors in commerce, who never held more than 
the most limited moral influence over the nations 
with which they came in contact, she acts more than 
any other on the destinies, the mind, and the manners 
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of the rest of the world. Already she is the model 

school for the agriculturists, the manufacturers, the 

navigators, and the merchants of the universe. ‘Then, | 
inasmuch as by reason of her immense territorial | 
possessions, there is no language so widely spread as | 
hers, she exercises an incalculable influence over the | 
human mind. There are only a few cultivated spirits 

who, beyond the frontiers of their respective coun- 

tries, read Dante or Moliére ; while Shakspeare has | 
readers in every latitude of the globe. And then, 

too, when the free press or the free tribune of London 

expresses a sentiment, an idea, or a vow, this senti- 

ment, this vow, this idea makes the tour of the world. 

When Junius writes or Pitt speaks, the universe 

reads and listens. Thanks, in short, may be given 

to the justice of Providence, that the people to whom 

this immense and redoubtable empire has been ac- 

corded can use it only to elevate human intelligence 

and human dignity : for their language, even in the 
greatest excesses of passion, is always the manly and 

vivifying utterance of free men. Such is the fine 

spectacle which the British Empire offers to our 

generation. 

We may fairly regard the above appreciation 
of England's position in the world as the fruit 
of the alliance, and as evidence, which we 
should all welcome, that intellectual Frenchmen 
are beginning to perceive that we are not alto- 
gether, as described by Jules Lecomte, ‘coal 
and iron.’’ The following description of the 
Anglican type is a fairer view of us than any we 
can remember to have read in the French 
language :— 

About a century after the descent of William, 

when the violence of the first years after the Conquest 
had begun to give way before a milder régime, it may 
be said that the great work was accomplished. It 
was then that a distinct type of a people appeared, 
which hasenever had its like in any age of history— 
and the powerful originality of which eight centuries 
have only served to deepen. Then appeared a race 
of men whose appearance, manners, and mind have 
remained so marvellously distinct from the rest of 
the human family, that at the present time an indi- 
vidual of it, met under any latitude, is recognized be- 
fore he has spoken :—in short, then appeared the Eng- 
lish people. How admirable are the care, the energy, 
and the perseverance with which nature works, 
through centuries, at the formation of the nations 
which she has destined to civilize certain territories ! 
We have here an example with which it is impossible 
not to be struck. In the designs of God on the 
progress of the human race, it is written that England 
shall play a great part in the development of Western 
civilization. For this purpose a people must be 
formed—I was going to say, must be wrought—whose 
powerful constitution shall be capable of filling the 
great task. What takes place? The tribes who 
were indigenous to this island, being too feeble for 
such a destiny, are conquered, driven away, or 
destroyed. Saxons replace them. These Saxons, 
being found insufficient in their turn, are invaded by 
the Danes. They fight with each other at first, and 
then melt into a common race. But even this 
fusion not giving a perfectly satisfactory result, the 
Normans arrive, whose accession realizes at last the 
type of the people so long sought after and expected. 
All this takes up an immense length of time,—brings 
about horrible calamities, and necessitates gigantic 
efforts:—but nothing stops, nothing moves, nothing 
casts down the indomitable and pitiless energy of 
nature’s work. She labours in the moral as in the 
physical world. See, in the depths of the earth, or 
in the caves of the ocean, how rich metals—gold, 
the diamond, the pearl—are elaborated! The forces 
here at work, in analyses, transformations, and ex- 
periments, and the time expended are incalculable. 
And so in the moral world, when Nature has some- 
thing rare to produce she exhibits the like perse- 
verance and insensibility,—the like exclusive deter- 
mination to her end. She acted in this way in the 
formation of the English nation. She counted 
neither sacrifices, revolutions, nor centuries. Because, 
in this instance—.and succeeding ages were destined 
to prove it—she was making a diamond. 

The blood of Saxons and Normans were con- 
founded for ever, according to M. Gouraud, 
upon the battle-fields of Crécy, Poitiers, and 


Agincourt,—and from it sprang the English 
people. 

In parting with the author, we have much 
pleasure in recommending his conscientious 
work to our readers. It is valuable, not only 
as a clear and fair statement of the rise of com- 
merce in England, and of the power we have 
derived from its extension, backed by our high 
moral and political excellence,—but also as a 
contribution to the historical literature of France 
that will tend to raise us in the estimation of our 
too lightly critical neighbours. 





A Vacation in Brittany. By Charles Richard 

Weld. With Illustrations. Chapman & Hall. 
A travelling English Marquis, in the course 
of the grand tour, arrived at Berlin, weary of 
lionizing. When he went to rest, at the close 
of his first day’s residence, he exclaimed, 
“Thank Heaven, I have come to a place 
where there is nothing worth seeing!” It 
is with an exactly opposite spirit that Mr. 
Weld enters upon his vacation ramble through 
Brittany. He knows that ‘sights’? abound 
there; he sees them all, and recounts agreeably 
the method and results of his travel. He is 
discursive and gossiping. They who would 
become acquainted with the history, manners, 
customs, songs, and legends of old Armorica 
should study M. de Courson’s great work, 
which, “furiously Celtic’ though it be, is the 
best guide for one about to be an explorer of 
Breton traditions. The Breton has preserved 
his individuality more perfectly than his cousin, 
the Cambrian. Neither Frank nor Norman 
could destroy it. If the spirit of the great 
father of the race be now diffused through the 
race itself, what a very sturdy fellow must have 
been the monocular lover of the humid Galatea. 
The songs that re-echoed in the rude palaces of 
Tyern are still sung at Breton hearths, and the 
chorus of ‘Non, Arthur n’est pas mort’ may 
yet be heard in many a cottage and on many a 
wayside. Even with his Christianity the Armo- 
rican mixes up much of Druidical superstition 
and of ceremony: a circumstance not calcu- 
lated to excite surprise, when it is remembered 
that within a century and a half there were 
parts of Brittany in which some of the rites of 
Druidism were still religiously observed. The 
fact that there is now a locality sacred to ‘Our 
Lady of Hatred”’ will also serve to show in what 
way the old faith is used as an “outrigger” to 
the bark of Christianity, which could well 
dispense with it. Yet, Brittany was under 
the tuition of some of the most enlightened of 
the early missionaries. We may, perhaps, ex- 
cept Morgan (to whom learned men have given 
“a clumsy name,” and called him, by trans- 
lation, Pelagius); but there were Celestius and 
Germain of Auxerre, St. Patrick, the great Gre- 
gory, St. Columban, and, perhaps the greatest 
of them all, St. Augustine. A reply of the latter 
to a pious Breton, who asked a question which 
had often been put to St. Augustine before, 
caused the missionary to be looked upon as one 
of the wittiest men living, and well calculated to 
convert ‘‘solid’’ men like the Bretons. ‘* Why 
do you not live with your sister?”’ was the query ; 
and the reply was, “ Because the ladies who 
live with my sister are not my sisters.” It is 
singular that, in spite of such teachers, the old 
superstition was in some force in Brittany as 
late as the seventeenth century. In England 
it had disappeared in the twelfth. Mr. Dudley, 
in his ‘Neology,’ quotes a Saxon MS, of the 
tenth century, which shows that the Odinic 
worship in England was then a stumbling-block 
to the heads of the Church. These implore all 
ministers of the Christian religion to discourage 
‘‘all fanciful modes of adoration,” ‘‘incanta- 
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tions,” “divine worship of men,” “ together 
with all arts that drive men into sundry errors, 
as the worship of the goddess Frea in woods; 
as, also, the worship of the alder and other trees, 
and of stdnes.’’ The worship of the alder, how- 
ever, may have had a Christian “ intention”’ ; 
for there is still a popular idea in many of 
our remote villages that the cross was made of 
alder wood, and that its “trembling” is a con- 
sequence of that fact. Perhaps, the most zealous 
of Breton uprooters of superstition was Robert 
of Arbrissel, who founded Fontevrault. In some 
respects, however, he was inferior to Abelard, 
who attacked new as well as old superstitions; 
and, because he attacked the former, was most 
ignobly treated by St. Bernard himself. We are 
glad, however, to see that the memory of Abe- 
lard, who was a truer scholar than he was a 
lover, is still cherished in Brittany. Mr. Weld 
incidentally notices that the manuscript of his 
famous ‘ Sic et Non,’ which set scholars and 
divines literally at loggerheads, is in safe pre- 
servation within the writer’s native province. 

Into that province we have scarcely stepped 
with our tourist when we meet with a relic 
having reference to England. The vast old 
cathedral at Avranches has disappeared, save 
one stone, and on that is engraven the record 
that on that stone, before the great door of the 
cathedral, and subsequent to the murder of 
Thomas Becket, “Henry the Second, King of 
England and Duke of Normandy, received, on 
his knees, from the Papal legates, the apostolic 
absolution.” The pleasantest incident in the 
pleasant notice of St.-Malo is one having refer- 
ence to Chateaubriand. The Hétel de France 
there is the house in which that illustrious 
Breton was born :— 

“Tourists and travellers are in the habit ot 
patronizing it, and it frequently happens in summer 
that not a room is unoccupied. The admirers of 
Chateaubriand are of course anxious to sleep in the 
apartment where he first saw the light, but it appears 
that their enthusiasm is not sufficiently strong to 
induce them to pay fifteen francs, the sum demanded 
for a night’s occupation of the apartment; at least I 
was informed that it is very rarely tenanted; but 
apart from the expense, the damp appearance of the 
bed and walls is sufficient to deter any one, not 
setting rheumatism at defiance, from sleeping in it.” 

The enthusiasm must be great indeed that 
would pay fifteen frances for the privilege of 
sleeping in a damp bed, in honour of the founder 
of the race of ‘“ Insipids.” A less pleasing 
incident at St.-Malo is connected with the 
monument there to the memory of the brave 
Duguy Trouin. A braver foe English sea- 
captain never encountered on the ocean; but 
when the inscription says that Trouin “a chassé 
les Anglais sur toutes les mers,”’ we can only 
answer with a smile. There is room, too, for 
improvement in another class of inscription- 
writers at St.-Malo.— 

“T was considerably amused by a gigantic placard, 
in Gallic English, on the walls of St.-Malo, an- 
nouncing the various agrémens of an hotel at St.- 
Servan, and, among others, that it ‘has the benefit 
and comfort of being close to beautiful graves!’ the 
said graves being the translator's easy, though not 
very faithful, rendering of the French gréves, which 
means ‘ sands.’” 

But if natives have much to learn, they have 
also not a little in which we might find profit- 
able instruction. The flying commission which 
pounces on chemists’ shops, examines the drugs, 
impounds all ‘ poison’d poison,” and shuts up 
the shop of the offender, might be very advan- 
tageously imitated in England. In spite of pure 
drugs, however, of course the man will die, even 
in Brittany. But he does not rest the quieter 
in his grave for dying in as good health as is 
consistent with mortality. In some parts 
of the province his friends take him up 
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again, after a certain period, bone him, arrange 
the bones in an ossuary, fix his skull, grinning, 
at the door of a little dog-kennel, and place it at 
the church-porch, suitably ticketed, for the gra- 
tification of his acquaintances as they pass in to 
prayers! Our readers may recollect that Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, after one of his battles, 
boiled down the bodies of all the dead German 
nobles on the field, and carried them back to 
their native land,—a mixture of bones and 
gelatine! 

A peculiar illustration of the mind of the 
people is afforded to us in the fact that in the 
time of the cholera no attention whatever was 
paid to the printed police and medical regula- 
tions. At length, the authorities put the 
‘“‘directions’’ into rough verse, and gave them to 
the ballad-singers. In this shape they reached 
every hearth, and heart, too, and a tipsy Breton 
seized with choleraic symptoms at a fair, could 
reel home chanting his own prescription! But 
these simple people make and take announce- 
ments in other than common fashion. Thus, at 
Quimper, where ‘a peculiar one-cornered hat 
is in vogue... .a bachelor places the corner of 
his hat over the right or left ear, a benedict 
behind, and a widower in front.”” The present 
race of men cannot be said, despite a certain 
love of brandy (over which a Breton gets as 
fuddled as a bee in a butt of molasses), to 
resemble their forefathers with respect to their 
conduct towards the ladies,—that is, supposing 
Fuller’s account of them, in his ‘ Pisgah Sight,’ 
to be correct. When those Bretons married 
French women, “ out of a zeal to preserve their 
language, they cut out their wives’ tongues, for 
fear they should infect their children with a 
mixture of French!” In the modern observa- 
tion or otherwise of ancient customs, the Breton 
seems to have been led by caprice. Thus, he 
still creeps to our Lady of Hatred, in order to 
curse an enemy; but he knows nothing of our 
Lady of Joy, at whose convent the gay sisters 
received every plumed visitor with more than 
sisterly affection. 
superstition that has had the longer endurance. 
A poor leper is still called a Cagot, or “dog of a 
Goth,” although he may be pure Breton, the 
Goth’s bitterest foe. In other nations we have 
similar misapplications. Thus, our word dose 
originally meant ddcec, a gift, because of the 
very illusory idea that physicians made no 
charge for what they prescribed. Their doses, 
or gifts, however, are more costly to the receiver 
than any that ever came from the Greek,— 
whose presents are always to be looked upon 
with suspicion. This reminds us how the Breton 
tongue itself was once employed by a preacher 
in Paris in a singular way. He quoted it as 
Hebrew ; but, unluckily for him, Scaliger was 
among his hearers, and he exposed the cunning 
fellow from Quimper as soon as the sermon was 
over. It were well if the Bretons in their own 
district were more chary of coarse phrases than 
they are. Not that we ought to affect to be 
ashamed at the speakers. Such affectation 
would be like Capt. Morris blushing at John 
Wilkes, or the two Harlequins at the Beef- 
Steak Club whose cheeks turned scarlet at the 
loose things uttered by Lord Sandwich. Na- 
tionally, we are as guilty in this lamentable 
respect as the Bretons themselves. Of these 
and of Mr. Weld’s entertaining volume we will 
take leave amid a merry and mercantile scene 
at a fair.— 


“Strolling through the scene, my attention was 
attracted by a crowd round a half-ruined house. 
Wedging my way to the entrance, I saw a man 
standing in the middle of the room armed with a 
formidable pair of scissors, with which he was clip- 
ping the hair from a girl’s head with a rapidity and 
dexterity bespeaking long practice. For not only 
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was the operation performed with almost bewildering 
quickness, but when the girl was liberated her head 
assumed the appearance of having been shaved. 
There was great laughing among the peasants as she 
emerged from the house, leaving the long tresses in 
the hands of the hair-merchant, who, after combing 
them carefully, wound them up in a wreath and 
placed them in a basket already nearly half-full of 
hair. For, as I heard, he had been driving a highly 
profitable trade all the day; and girls were still 
coming in willing, and in some cases apparently 
eager, to exchange their fine chevelures—which would 
have been the glory of girls anywhere but in Brit- 
tany—for three poor little handkerchiefs of gaudy 
hues, scarcely worth a dozen sous! This terrible 
mutilation of one of woman’s most beautiful gifts 
distressed me considerably at first; butewhen I 
beheld the perfect indifference of the gial* to the 
loss of their hair, and remembered how studiously 
they conceal their tresses, my feelings underwent a 
change, and I looked at length upon the wholesale 
cropping as rather amusing than otherwise. Great 
was the apparent disappointment of girls whose 
tresses, although seemingly abundant and fine, did 
not come up to the hair-merchant’s standard; but 
the fellow had so abundant a market that he was 
only disposed to buy when the goods were particularly 
choice. His profits too must have been great, as the 
average price of a good head of hair, when cleaned, 
is eleven shillings.” 

| Readers about going to Armorica—which is 
| literally “on the sea,’ — will find a plea- 
| sant and instructive companion in this volume, 
| which is agreeably written and cleverly illus- 
trated. 








Japan as it Was and Is. By Richard Hildreth. 

Boston (U.S.), Phillips & Co.; London, Low 

& Co. 
Mr. Hildreth’s book is a compilation, somewhat 
roughly executed, from the successive accounts 
of Japan by European and American writers. 
It is scarcely in any sense original, nor is it 
very systematic; but it may find acceptance as 
a manual of information on a subject of rising 
interest to both worlds. From the Jesuit Me- 
moirs, from Kampfer, Thunberg, and Siebold 
large quotations are made, presenting the re- 
ports of those writers on the history, politics, 
commercial resources, and civilization of Japan, 
from the voyages of Marco Polo and Mendez 
Pinto to those of Williams and Perry. Time, 
apparently, has wrought few changes in the 
manners of these islanders; what modifications 
are perceptible are not improvements. In former 
ages they were moderately open-hearted, liberal, 
inclined to intercourse and enterprise. Under 
the mechanical bigotry of their government, 
provoked, no doubt, by the intrigues and ag- 
gressions of foreigners, they became cruel, 
jealous, and reserved, always affecting to a 
pedantic excess the forms of courtesy, but sus- 
picious and insincere. ‘To trace the progress of 
their connexion with Europe, and to lay open 
a popular view of their political and social in- 
stitutions, has been Mr. Hildreth’s object. He, 
therefore describes, by paraphrase or extracts, 
the adventures of Pinto, who has found, in these 
latter days, many champions to assert his vera- 
city,—of Angiro, and the early Jesuits, who 
sought to allure the empire within the circle of 
their church’s sway,—the first persecutions, the 
tenacity of the missionaries, and the policy of the 
celebrated Taiko-Sama. But an unhappy schism 
divided the Christians in Japan. The Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans hated the Jesuits, the 
Jesuits hated the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
Accordingly, while the Japanese crucified the 
enemies of their faith, the Christians would have 
gone, if not so far as crucifixion, at least very 
near it, to wreak their mutual jealousies. In 
the midst of these events came the Dutch, a 





more wary people, less enthusiastic as mission- 





aries than as merchants, and established a per- 
manent influence in the islands. For the sake 
of this influence, they not only made many 
exertions, but submitted to degrading sacrifices. 
The English, under Captain Saris, also opened 
an ephemeral existence with Japan. It was on 
this occasion that some native converts going 
on board the English ships, mistook a portrait 
of Venus for the Virgin, and fell on their knees 
to adore it.— 


“ Soon after, king Foyne came again on board, 
and brought with him four women of his family. 
They were barelegged, except that a pair of half- 
buskins were bound by a silk ribbon about their in- 
steps, and were clad in a number of silk gowns, one 
skirt over another, bound about their waists by a 
girdle, their hair very black and long, and tied in a 
comely knot on the crown of the head, no part of 
which was shaven like the men’s. They had good 
faces, hands and feet, clear-skinned and white, but 
wanting colour; which, however, they supplied by 
art. They were low in stature and very fat, cour- 
teous in behaviour, of which they well understood 
the ceremonials according to the Japanese fashion. 
At first they seemed a little bashful; but the king 
* willing them to be frolic,’ and all other company 
being excluded except Captain Saris and the inter- 
preter, they sang several songs, playing on an in- 
strument much like a guitar, but with four strings 
only, which they fingered very nimbly with the left 
hand, holding in the other a piece of ivory, with 
which they touched the strings, playing and singing 
by book, the tunes being noted on lines and spaces, 
much the same as European music.” 


Mr. Hildreth’s historical® sketch, though 
always readable, is disconnected and incomplete. 
When he reaches the period of Kaempfer’s visit, 
whole chapters are compiled from the narra- 
tives of that extraordinary traveller, who is 
well known in England, whatever be his popu- 
larity in the United States. As specimens of 
Mr. Hildreth’s manner, and of the facts he 
has collected as the characteristics of Japanese 
society, we glean two or three passages from his 
account of a marriage festival :— 


“Tf all the ceremonies are to be observed, there 
should be stationed, at the right of the entrance to 
the house of the bridegroom, an old woman, and on 
the left an old man, each with a mortar containing 
some rice-cakes. As the bride’s norimon reaches the 
house, they begin to pound their respective mortars, 
the man saying,‘ A thousand years!’ the woman, 
‘ Ten thousand !"—allusions to the reputed terms of 
lite of the crane and the tortoise thus invoked for the 
bride. As the norimon passes between them, the man 
pours his cakes into the woman’s mortar, and both 
pound together. What is thus pounded is moulded 
into two cakes.” 


Among the gifts presented to the bride is “a 
small bench for supporting her elbows when 
she has nothing to do.” — 

“In families of the rank of the governors of 
Nagasaki the bride is portioned with twelve robes, 
each upon a distinct horse; namely, a blue robe, for 
the first month, embroidered with fir-trees or bam- 
boos; a sea-green robe, for the second month, with 
cherry flowers and buttercups; a robe of light red, 
for the third month, with willows and cherry-trees; 
a robe of pearl-colour, for the fourth month, em- 
broidered with the cuckoo, and small spots repre- 
senting islands; a robe of faint yellow, for the fifth 
month, embroidered with waves and sword-grass; a 
robe of bright orange, for the sixth month, em- 
broidered with melons, and with an impetuous tor- 
rent—the rainy season falling in this and the pre- 
vious month; a white robe, for the seventh month, 
with kiki flowers, white and purple; a red robe, for 
the eighth month, sprinkled with sloe-leaves; a violet 
robe, for the ninth month, embroidered with flowers 
of the Chrysanthemum indicum, a very splendid 
flower; an olive-coloured robe, for the tenth month, 
with representations of a road and ears of rice cut 
off; a black robe, fer the eleventh month, em- 
broidered with emblems of ice and icicles; a purple 
robe, for the twelfth month, embroidered with em- 
blems of snow.” 
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When a woman dies she is buried in her 
usual dress, arranged exactly as in life, except 
that the girdle is fastened in a double knot, to 
signify that it must never be loosed again. This 
is a delicate and curious example of the Eastern 
tendency to symbolism. We suspect that the 
following “ requires confirmation.” — 

“Tt is a remarkable circumstance that relatives in 
the ascending line, and seniors, never attend the 
funerals of their junior kindred, nor go into mourn- 
ing for them. Thus, if the second son should die, 
neither father, mother, uncle, aunt, elder brother, 
nor elder sister, would attend the funeral.” 

Mr. Hildreth’s volume, as an intelligent sum- 
mary of the information extant on the history 
and manners of Japan, will probably find readers. 





A Delineation of the Primary Principles of 
Reasoning. By the Rev. R. B. Kidd, B.A. 
Bentley. 





Tuts work is advertised as ‘revised and ap- 

proved by the Archbishop of Dublin”; but the | 
book itself makes no such pretension, that we 
can find: so that we are ignorant whether the | 
author is the guarantee for this information, or | 
only the publisher. There is a dedication, in | 
which Dr. Whately is addressed as“ the reformer | 
and reviver of the science of reasoning, and, in | 
these ages, the most eminent lover and advocate | 
of truth”; and this description we are certain 

Dr. Whately neither revised nor approved. 

This (not the) most eminent lover and advocate 

of truth has had .a great share, and a leader’s 

share, in the revival of logic in England; but 

no one has any more right to call him the 

reformer of logic than to call him the most 

eminent lover of truth. Ifa jury were appointed 

to return a dozen names, among whom should 

probably be the most eminent (both) lover 

and advocate of truth in Great Britain, no one 

would be surprised to hear that Dr. Whately 

was one of the names returned; and any one 

would be puzzled to know how he could be 

left out of the first dozen of persons distin- 

guished by the combination of these character- 

istics. For this let him have high honour: but 

the dedication before us is not a syllable short | 
of honorificabilitudinity. 

We now come to the book, which is one of 
those evidences of the revival of logic abound- 
ing in our time. It is a healthy, readable pro- 
duction; the work of a person not much read | 
in the history of logic, and not yet strong enough | 
to doubt of his own sufficiency to decide all its | 
questions. The present period, that in which | 
the mathematician has asserted his claim.to be | 
a party to the treaty defining the boundaries | 
and compiling the processes of pure logic, is | 
not a time in which to be rapid in conclusion | 
or positive in assertion. This Mr. Kidd will | 
become aware of by the time his second edition 
is called for : a time which, we think, will arrive. 
He must learn from Mr. Boole as well as from 
Mr. De Morgan, before he has the mathematical 
logic of our time within his grasp. Again, we 
are now in the state in which the neglected 
schoolmen are revived in some of those admir- 
able distinctions which their acuteness perceived 
and their power over language made the inherit- 
ance of all sound thinkers: though, if we might 
pervert law terms a little, we should say that, 
hitherto, the sound thinkers have rather treated 
these parts of their inheritance as trusts than 
as uses. To these a writer on logic must address 
his mind; and we will take one instance, which 
will be better for the general reader, expounded 
at length, than a greater number of more abbre- 
viated criticisms. 

Aristotle said that the genus is in the species, 
as well as the species in the genus. When this 
comes to be properly developed, it is found, as 


very large chapter in the laws of human thought. 
Speaking of terrestrial things, man is a species 
of animal: animal is made up of man, we 
dog, reviewer, &c.: we do not class our fourth 
species under our first, because notoriously it 
has no bowels. This logicians call speaking in 
extension: it is as if the whole extent of the 
term Animal,—that is, the whole ground of 
meaning covered by the term,—were mapped 
out into parts. And thus it is said that man is 
in animal; and that man is in animal is here 
the meaning of Man is animal. The word is 
does not signify the pure identification of the 
two notions: for this would be to say that there 
is no animal but man. 

Again, when we come to speak, not about 
the individual objects of thought which are 
contained under a term, but about the attributes 
which go to the making up of the complex 
notion, we begin to see that animal is én man. 
The notion Man contains two notions, animal 
and rational. And this logicians call speaking 
in intension or in comprehension. Thus Animal, 
which is now the part of the whole notion Man, 
contains body, life, feeling, &c., while reason 
contains inference, memory, imagination, &c. 
No matter whether our subdivisions be good or 
bad; in either case they illustrate the modes 
of division. Thus, some persons may seriously 
class reviewer under man, in extension ; while 
they may require memory to be under the sub- 
division Animal, in comprehension. 

We look in vain through Mr. Kidd’s book 
for the recognition of this distinction: in place 
of it, we find, with other words, that the notion 
of comprehension is the “ primary import” of 
a proposition, and that the notion of extension 
is the ‘‘ secondary import.” And the “ full im- 
port of the syllogistic premises” is a mixture of 
the two: that is, “every C is A” means “every 
member of class C possesses, or wants, attribute 
A.” This is, no doubt, a very common way 
of stating the meaning of a proposition; but 
not only does the present state of logic require 
a better definition, but Mr. Kidd’s own method 
of building his system is singularly unsystematic. 
The ‘ primary import” of a proposition (p. 57) 
is, that a certain thing possesses or wants a 
certain attribute (pure comprehension); the 
“secondary import” (p. 59) is, that the subject 
thing is included in or excluded from the pre- 
dicate, which denotes a class (pure extension) ; 
the ‘full import” is, that the members of the 
subject class (pure extension carried to its 
furthest division into parts) possess or want the 
attribute (which belongs to comprehension). 
And Mr. Kidd goes so far as to say that, ‘‘ Y is 
in Z, Z is in X, therefore Y is in X,”’ is not a 
representation of a syllogism. Mr. Kidd has 
to learn the distinction of the syllogism in 
extension, in comprehension, and in combina- 
tion of the two; and he has to learn that man- 
kind actually use all three: sometimes one, 
sometimes another. He may decide for which 
he pleases as the most natural ; and we cannot 
believe that his own particular mind has never 
used more than one. But all the forms exist, 
and all should be noted and compared. Never 
yet was writer or speaker or thinker who did 
not use all the forms, were it only as M. Jourdain 
used prose. 

The question of logical quantity is in a curious 
state, different writers affirming the most oppo- 
site conclusions. With Mr. Kidd, quantitative 
import is but secondary. Sir William Hamilton 
(‘ Discussions,’ p. 646*) propounds the follow- 
ing :— 

* An affirmative proposition is merely an equation 
of the quantities of its subject and predicate in 

Breadth [extension], or in Depth [comprehension], 
indifferently, and the consequent declaration of the 





are so many of Aristotle’s brief dicta, to be a 


coalescence, p7'o tanto, of the two terms themselves 





into a single notion; a negative proposition, on the 
contrary, is an enouncement of the non-equation of 
the quantities,—of the non-identity of the terms. 
Every proposition may, in fact, be cast, be con- 
sidered, at will, in either quantity or in neither...... “ 

And again, in Mr. Baynes’s ‘ New Analytic,’ 
a prize essay from Sir W. Hamilton’s teaching, 
published under his sanction (p. 10):— 

“For predication is nothing more or less than the 
expression of the relation of quantity in which a 
notion stands to an individual, or two notions to each 
other...... In other words, we think only as we think 
under some determinate quantity ; for all thought is 
comparison of less or more, of part and whole.” 

To none of this do we agree: we cite it as a 
proof of the wide difference of opinion which 
exists. 

We put Mr. Kidd’s book before our readers 
as rather a book of controversy than a book of 
elementary instruction. From such a book the 
reflecting student sometimes learns more than 
from a class-book,—though his career may 
thus resemble a life of soldiership commenced 
on the field of battle instead of on the parade. 
Let him remember that his author is not to be 
taken as the expounder of the thoughts of all 
on the subject; let him exercise his mind on 
the controversial matter presented to him, with- 
out too much disposition to follow his guide ; 
let him know that logic is the analysis and 
classification of the Jaws of thought, and let him 
search his own mind as to what, in him, these 
laws really are,—and we can promise him 
instruction. We think, also, that if he should 
like to have recourse to a riper work, he might 
with great advantage weigh Mr. Kidd’s state- 
ments after reading Mr. Thomson’s ‘ Laws of 
Thought.’ 





Peace! What I have done to Promote it: a 
Reminiscence of the Turco-Russian War. By 
the Author of ‘Kazan: what I know of the 
late Emperor Nicholas and his Family,’ &c. 
Booth. 

Mr. Edward Tracy Turnerelli, claiming the 

blood, the titles, and estates of the Tracys, 

long obscured in Chancery, is the son of Peter 

Turnerelli, ‘sculptor to Kings George the 

Third and Fourth,’ and who executed the busts 

of Platoff and Blucher for the Czar of Russia, 

and ‘the nuptial bust’’ of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. After the death of his mother, 
his father married again,—his second wife being 
of the family of the Fitzgibbons, Earls of Clare. 

This domestic revolution being distasteful to 

Mr. E. T. Turnerelli, who has sketched his auto- 

biography in the little blue and gold volume 

before us, he left the paternal home, in 1836, 

never to see it again, and went in search of 

fortune to St. Petersburgh. Sculpture was there 
his profession; but he abandoned it for pen and 
pencil, —travelled vast distances through the 
empire,—returned to the capital with a graphic 
portfolio, and presented the results of his wander- 
ings to the Czar Nicholas. The Czar Nicholas 
approved them, ordered the publication of an 
illustrated work on Kazan, allowed it to be dedi- 
cated to himself, gave the artist two splendid 
diamond rings, and received him into the service 
of the State. In this career, Mr. Turnerelli 
prospered, being admitted into the ranks of the 
Russian nobility, and rising from the fourteenth 
to the eighth class, with hereditary honours and 
privileges. His income was good,—a pension 
for life was in prospect,—he enjoyed all the 
delights of aristocratic society,—a Princess was 
his intimate friend,—and he had nothing to 
complain of, save declining health! Even this 


misfortune secured him an additional mark of 


the Imperial favour,—he was permitted to leave 
Russia for a year on full pay, still titled, starred, 
and privileged. 
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He came to England, and his strength was 
in course of rapid restoration, when the political 
horizon, in the East, was blackened by the por- 
tents of war. Mr. Turnerelli brought his expe- 
riences at an unfavourable time into English 
society. Had he been in London when Nicho- 
jas was the guest of Windsor, and the cynosure 
of Hyde Park, his flattering anecdotes might 
have been popular; but as the Emperor in the 
big boots was just then an obnoxious personage, 
and as Mr. Turnerelli was probably not very 
discreet, he was called, he tells us, ‘‘a Russian,” 
and his manners and his patriotism were sus- 
pected. 

The crisis became more serious. Mr. Tur- 
nerelli’s period of leave drew towards a close: 
—he was still a Russian official, drawing a 
salary from the Czar’s exchequer. He had 
been sixteen years in the Imperial service, and 
the pension was not far off. In this dilemma, 
he resolved to take the opinion, not of a counsel, 
but of a statesman, and asked for an interview 
with Lord John Russell. In due time came an 
invitation to Chesham Place :— 

“Lord John rose when I entered—desired me to 
take a seat, which I did—and then reseating himself, 
he took up a newspaper, raised it as far as his chin, 
and requested me ina rather blunt and cool manner, 
methought, to inform him of the object of my visit. 
That newspaper showed me very clearly what was 
passing in Lord John’s mind, and I saw that if 
aught in my tale should happen to displease his 
Lordship, that threatening paper would have risen 
and risen by degrees, until the nose, cheeks, and at 
last the very eyes of the statesman would have been 
hidden from me. * * Lord John listened patiently, 
and even kindly—the newspaper did nor rise, but 
¢radually descended lower and lower, and ina few 
minutes it had left the hand of his Lordship, and 
was lying on the table. Thank heaven! thought I.” 

Ultimately, Lord John Russell advised him 
to apply for a second year’s leave of absence, 
which he did, and was refused, on the fair 
ground that it was impossible to favour an 
individual by relaxing the organization of the 
Imperial service. By this time war had been 
declared ; Mr. Turnerelli chose the honest part, 
and gave up his official connexion with the 
enemy’s government. His next interview was 
with the Earl of Aberdeen, who honoured him 
with a very bland reception, showed him cer- 
tain busts in the studio, executed by “ Peter 
Turnerelli,’’ recommended him to Mr. Panizzi, 
and did what he could to obtain a government 
post for the retired servant of Nicholas. In 
this, and in every other direction, he was foiled, 
and resolved to cease from the pursuit of offi- 
cial employment and “ write about Russia.” 
But how to write? It was necessary, he thinks, 
to write falsely,—to say that Siberia was 
thronged with English exiles,—that the Russian 
soldiers were taught by the Emperor Nicholas 
to catch their enemies with the lasso,—that the 
knout was as familiar to the Russians as porter 
to the English,—that a man taking off his boot 
during a Russian winter ran the risk of taking 
off his foot with it,—that ladies were hourly 
whipped at the police offices,—and to dress up 
his “sixteen years’ residence” with anecdotes 
of horror and tyranny consistent with the indig- 
nation of the day. Mr. Turnerelli was totally 
in the wrong when he estimated in this manner 
the anti-Russian feeling prevalent in England. 
A candid and intelligent book on Russia would 
have been well received at the date he alludes 
to. His book on Kazan was even generously 
appreciated. When, however, the sudden death 
of the Emperor Nicholas attracted universal 
attention to the incidents of his life, Mr. Tur- 
nerelli wrote, in nine days, a volume, called 
‘ What I know of the Emperor Nicholas,’ dedi- 
cated to a mythical Princess Abamelec, who is 
apostrophized throughout the autobiography, 





and was disappointed because his exaggerated 
partiality was not mistaken for a judicial ver- 
dict on the character of the Czar. Nicholas 
had been his benefactor, and he had a right to 
praise him ; but he had no right to expect that 
his eulogy should deceive a public which knew 
at least enough of the late Emperor to know 
that Mr. Turnerelli’s portrait was that of an 
admirer, unable to criticize. But he is good- 
humoured, and we are not angry when he 
accuses us of literary rigour, and says that his 
reviewers pronounced the author ‘“‘a man to 
be hanged, and the book, a book to be burned.” 
At this point began his operations as a lecturer. 
Having listened one evening to a popular dis- 
course on Russia, he was moved to indignation 
by the lecturer’s malice, leaped on the plat- 
form, solicited a moment’s attention, told the 
audience how long and how well he had known 
the dead Czar, and asked them to meet him on 
the following Monday, to hear a full, true, and 
particular account of his life and character. 
From that time he seems to have enjoyed an 
uninterrupted success, which he intends to push 
in America. 

If this biographical recapitulation will serve 
him, we are glad; because there is no doubt 
that he acted the part of an honest Englishman, 
—gave up worldly prospects for the sake of a 
patriotic scruple, told what he thought the 
truth when the truth was unpopular, and, like 
the Roman, deserves well of his countrymen. 





Travels in the Sandwich and Society Islands. 


By S. S. Hill, Esq. Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Hill’s book is conventional—and we are | 


afraid we must add, dull—in style and treat- 
ment. The islands of which he writes are very 
well known to readers of travels; they have 
been often described; and though it is certain 
that things are occasionally described for the 
hundredth time in such a way as to have a fresh 
and new interest, that process requires genius. 
Nevertheless, the very constant reader may 
usefully consult Mr. Hill for information, and 
he has at least the advantage of being the 
newest traveller—which is something. It is 
but just to add, that he is candid, modest, and 
straightforward. 

We have to add the authority of Mr. Hill to 
that of other observers who tell us that the races 
of these regions are on the wane. Here are 
his impressions on leaving Otaheite.— 

“Everything that has been introduced which 
seems proper to the intercourse between the white 
man of the European race and his less fortunate 
brethren of the Pacific Isles, appeared unsubstantial 
and transient to us; while the darker phases of the 
contact were too deeply impressed upon our minds, 
to enable us to dwell with satisfaction upon such 
little hopes as may remain o/ the regeneration of the 
native race. Anomalies the most anomalous, both 
physical and moral, strike the stranger in a particular 
manner in thisisland. A simple race of men, just 
turned from their idolatrous worship and their de- 
grading superstitions, by the efforts of one European 


people, checked in their progress by the conquest of 


their country by another European people, and ex- 
posed to an attempt to change their faith by means 
unworthy of the tolerant spirit of the conquerors as 
a nation, and probably even without the assent of their 
Government—an isle under European military rule, 
declared an independent kingdom under a necessary 
protectorate—a port said to have been established 
for the refuge and protection of the ships of all 
nations, subjected to such regulations as to oblige 
even the very whalers of the protecting power, as it 
has happened, that formerly frequented it, to take 
shelter in other harbours in other islands—a popu- 
lation composed of one of the finest races, physically 
speaking, found upon the face of the globe, sickening 
amidst the super-abundance of the native produc- 
tions of the soil, and in the healthiest of climates, 
Whatever may be the result of the moral changes 








taking place in the sister group, and whether the 
half-wild man perish or regenerate, every thing is 
there open and what it seems, and creditable to the 
Europeans, ever struggling, if not against a uni- 
versal law, certainly against a very common ordinance 
of nature, by which men in the infancy of society 
perish upon the advent of men in a condition in 
advance of them. It would be far better for the 
Otaheitians, for France, and for all other countries 
interested in the welfare of the natives of the Pacific, 
were the anomalies just spoken of to cease. Were 
France to give the Otaheitians again their indepen- 
dence, and were the three great maritime nations to 
agree to respect this, and equally furnish a commis- 
sioner to aid the establishment of such a govern- 
ment and laws as the example in the sister group 
would afford the best means of doing, justice would 
at least be rendered to the population of the Society 
Islands, with the fairest prospect of great benefit to 
all the countries of the Pacitic, as well as to all the 
maritime nations.” 

What he says of the mischiefs caused to 
their common Christianity by the opposition of 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries deserves 
consideration in the proper quarters. But the 
question is scarcely one for this journal. Mr. 
Hill’s book affords few passages which we could 
quote as containing that kind of interest which 
the general public expects in travels. It has, 
however, a value for a class—to be found, pro- 
bably, among those who study the question of 
our missions. 





India, Ancient and Modern, Geographical, Ilis- 
torical, Political, Social, and Religious ; with 
a Particular Account of the State and Pro- 
spects of Christianity. By David O. Allen, 
D.D. Boston, Jewett & Co. ; London, Triib- 
ner & Co. 


: Tuts is a comprehensive work by an American 


on India, and intended “to be suited to the 
limited views of that country, which people 
generally have in the United States.” The 
English reader, therefore, must not look for 
much new or original information in this book ; 
the utmost that he can expect is a lucid sum- 
mary of works already well known to the public 
here. At the same time it is not uninteresting 
to note the way in which an American, writing 
for Americans, speaks of the progress and policy 
of our Indian Government. Dr. Allen is, more- 
over, qualified to give both an impartial and an 
authoritative opinion. He went to India as a 
missionary in 1827, and he did not leave that 
country until failing health compelled him to 
relinquish his duties in 1853. A residence 
of twenty-six years, unceasing communication 
with the natives, and a diligent study of their 
languages, habits and religious tenets, entitle 
him to speak ea cathedrd, and it is pleasing to 
find that, on the whole, he pronounces favour- 
ably of our rule. Thus, in closing his summary 
of the events connected with the war in the 
Carnatic, he makes the following observations :— 

“In view of fhis whole subject, we cannot but 
feel some satisfaction in looking at the result. Had 
the French succeeded in their object of becoming 
the controlling power of India, there is reason to 
believe they would have pursued a course of con- 
quest in ways and by means at least as unscrupulous 
as the English have used. The French have neyer 
succeeded so well as the English in governing their 
foreign possessions, and there is reason to believe 
that the state of India has been better under the 
government of England than it would have been 
under the government of France. Had France 
become the governing power of India, the religion 
of the European population in it would have been 
Roman Catholic, and if we may judge from the 
French policy in their foreign possessions, no other 
form of religion would be tolerated ; or if tolerated, 
they would allow no means to be used for pro- 
pagating any other form of Christianity, and so all 
the inhabitants would be shut up to receive the 
Roman Catholic faith, or to continue in their pre- 
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sent religious state of ignorance, superstition, bigotry, 
and idolatry. There is reason, therefore, in contem- 
plating the present religious state and prospects of 
India, for thankfulness to Him who rules among 
the nations, and disposes of countries and kingdoms 
according to his pleasure, that this country with its 
vast population has come under the government of 
England, rather than of France or any other Euro- 
pean nation.” 

It is true that the preference here given 
to England springs more especially from her 
position as the great Protestant power of 
Europe ; but remarks scattered throughout the 
book prove that the author (while he does not 
overlook our shortcomings in many points, as, 
for instance, in developing the natural resources 
of Hindtistan) is nevertheless of opinion that 
the English, by their moderation, their just and 
conciliatory measures, have shown themselves 
not undeserving of their unparalleled successes 
in the East. His remarks are the more reliable, 
because there is not the slightest symptom in 
them of undue bias in our favour, and because 
they are framed in that cold and moderated 
tone which might be expected in a dispassionate 
writer.— 

“The conquest and government of India by 
England, a country situated at such a distance, not | 
one-tenth of its size, and containing not more than 
one-fifth of its population, form one of the most 
remarkable chapters in the history of the world. 
No nation but the English ever had the moral and 
intellectual power and the pecuniary means of ac- | 
complishing such a work, and in no country but 
India could such a work be done. England, by the 
conquest and government of India, has greatly in- | 
creased her wealth and power. And what has been 
the effect upon India? On this subject there are 
different opinions, as all know who have read the 
proceedings in Parliament and the English journals, 
as often as the merits of the East India Company's 
government has come under consideration. In some 
respects, the change of India’s having become subject 
to England, is of advantage. There is now genéral 
religious toleration and protection for all classes of 
people who live in the English territories, a state of 
freedom or liberty which never existed, and which 
could scarcely be expected ever to exist, certainly 
not for a long time to come, under any native 
government, Mohammedan or Hindu. This is cer- 
tainly a great change, and cannot but prove of great 
advantage in various ways to the country. Again, 
there is more security to life and property, better 
laws and better administration of justice under the 
English government, than there was generally, 
perhaps better than there ever was, under the native 
governments. The country is preserved in a state 
of more quietness in respect to internal difficulties 
and agitations and to external wars than it was when 
under a number of separate and independent native 
governments, or than when nearly all India was 
subject, as it once was, to the emperors of Delhi. 
* * Since the commencement of this century, there 
has seldom been any good reason for complaint of 
the abuse of power or confidence in the European 
agents of the government. Large fortunes are now 
often accumulated in India, but they are the avails 
of salaries which are large in the service of the 
government, or of legitimate mercantile pursuits in 
which the English, from their superior knowledge 
of business and foreign commercial connexions, have 
many advantages over the natives,” 

Keeping in mind the design of the work and 
the readers for whom it was intended, its utility 
will not be questioned. We have, however, 
noted a few errors, not with a view to censure, 
but that they may be corrected should the 
work run to a second edition. Thus, at p. 10, 
it is said of the Nilgiri Hills,—‘‘ They are east 
of the Ghats, between latitude 10° and 11°. 
They separate the table-lands of Mysore from 
Travancore, and cover a considerable area.”’ This 
is surely an erroneous description of the Blue 
Mountains. They lie between 11° and 12°, and 
are altogether to the north, not only of Tra- 
vancore, but also of Cochin. Indeed Coimbatore, 





whence the traveller proceeds north to these 
Hills, is exactly in 11°. Again, at p. 13, the 
Indus is described as receiving “ large tributaries 
such as the Sutlege, the Hydrastes, the Chenab, 
and the Hydaspis.” To say nothing of the 
misprints—Hydrastes for Hydraotes, and Hy- 
daspis for Hydaspes—there is here a strange 
mixing up of ancient and modern names. Who 
would think of describing the Russian rivers 
which flow into the Euxine as the Tanais, the 
Dnieper, the Hypanis, and the Dniester? In 
the historical summary the mutiny of Vellore 
is throughout called the mutiny of Nellore. As 
the two towns are 150 miles distant, the mistake 
is of some importance. Gillespie’s rapid move- 
ments with the 19th Dragoons from Arcot, 
which quelled the insurrection, would have been 
a miracle of celerity indeed, had the mutiny 
taken place at Nellore. Of the still more for- 
midable mutiny of the Madras Army in 1812 no 
mention is made at all in the summary. The 
destruction of Baillie’s army at Conjeveram is 
omitted in the notice of the war with Hyder 
Ali. There is likewise a systematic mis-spelling 
of names :—Sir C. Metcalfe is Metcalf; Dupleix, 
Dupliex ; Burnouf, Bournouff ; Pariahs, Pariars ; 


|and the Goddess KA4li, Karlee; which is like | 


popularizing Apollo and Diana into Apoller 
and Dianer. Dr. Allen is: also in error with 
respect to some of the changes that have been 
made by the new Charter in the patronage of the 
East India Company. He says, in a note at 
p. 301, of Haiteybury :— 

“This college has always been a favourite insti- 
tution of the Company, and it has furnished many 
eminent men, Previous to the recent changes in the 
charter, admission into this college was in the power 
of the Directors and the Board of Control, but now 
admission for the number annually required is open 
to general competition, on such examinations as are 
prescribed. It is expected this change will produce 
important results in the government of India.” 

So far from the College having been a favourite 
institution of the Directors, it is well known that 
it has always been odious to them, as a check 
on their patronage,—and they have more than 
once tried to abolish it. Admission te it has 
ceased, and in previous years did not wholly 
depend on the Directors or Board of Control, 
but was contingent on an initiatory examination. 
In the same way the author is mistaken regard- 
ing Addiscombe, when he says—‘ Admission 
into it is now open to competition.” These and 
some other things need revisal should the book 
be reprinted. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Beleaguered Hearth: a Novel. (Dolman.) 
—The book with this somewhat affected title is a 
Catholic story. Of course Catholics have just as 
much right to indite religious stories as their Pro- 
| testant neighbours, and to settle the world they 
deal with in their own way. The intention of the 
work before us, as well as we can make it out, is 
to show that the highest state of perfection to 
which a man can attain in this life is to forsake all 
worldly advantages and to enter either the priest- 
hood or the monastery. The more fitted a young 
man or a young woman appears to be to fulfil the 
duties of society, the more imperative, according 
to this book, it is upon them, if they would save 
their souls alive, to enter a cloister. This doctrine 
is inculeated in a wild, romantic story of the Ann 
Radcliffe school. There are all the old stage pro- 
perties which used to delight us ‘‘in the days of 
our infancy” :—an Italian villa in a lonely mountain, 
with a haunted room, the door of which cannot be 
opened,—a ruined castle in a forest, which is the 
haunt of banditti,—a mysterious and fascinating 
nobleman, who is, of course, the captain of the 
bandits in disguise,—an English baronet and his 
wife, who stand for the Protestant interest,—and 
their daughter, who is duly in love with the noble- 
man who is the bandit captain. As to the hero, 





| point at once, how to 


he has “‘a countenance of the noblest stamp, fine 
features, and the figure of an Apollo,” and every 
gift of the Graces and the Muses, which are 
further indorsed by all the cardinal virtues. This 
hero, we are told, finds “‘ardent admirers” wherever 
he goes, and has no objection to any amount of 
testimonials to his virtues. His director insists 
upon his embracing a religious life, as the only 
chance of escape from these dangerous worldly 
allurements ; the young man pleads that he does 
not like the notion of doing so, and that he 
prefers remaining as he is, — whereupon the 
director declares ‘‘that many of the saints have 
been exposed to this kind of temptation, and one 
and all have testified by their conduct that it is 
foolhardy not to fly from it.” The young man, 
however, persists that he will not fly—his mother 
also declares that he shall not. The matter becomes 
complicated by an incipient passion for the young 
lady who is the object of the mysterious nobleman’s 
honourable intentions. The hero is, therefore, 
abandoned to the discipline of untoward circum- 
stances to induce him to practise the ‘ science of 
the saints.” He is taken prisoner by the bandits, 
and kept in close confinement ; the brigands have 
a chaplain, an old friar, in whose favour the laws 
of gravitation are suspended, and he is seen saying 
his prayers kneeling in the air twenty feet above the 
level of the grownd, as a reward for his virtues! 
The story is far too confused to be followed in de- 
tail, —indeed, wearenotsurethat we have succeeded 
in mastering it. It is written in the most execrable 
English, and reads as though it had been trans- 
lated out of dog Latin into a mixed dialect of coarse 
slang, bad grammar, and a mystic jargon of re- 
ligious phraseology. In the midst of a religious 
rhapsody the reader comes suddenly upon a minute 
account of a boxing match, given with all the tech- 
nical flowers of the ‘‘ Fancy,”—for which profane 
readers go to Bell's Life, but which they do not 
expect to find in a religious novel! 

A Practical Swiss Guide, and the Principal 
Portions of Savoy, Piedmont, and North of Italy. 
With Routes through France, Belgium, and the Rhine. 
By an Englishman in Switzerland. (Longman & 
Co.)—In this work we have really a ‘ Practical 
Guide,” without philosophy, poetry, sentiment, or 
mistakes, which ‘‘ weeding” not only considerably 
lightens our impedimenta, but lets us come to the 
get on? After six hours’ 
climb with hob-nailed shoes and alpenstock, on 
reaching the spot for the ‘‘ Panoramic View,” who 
cares to read rhapsodies on the said Panorama ? 
When the romance of the moment has somewhat 
evaporated, the most comforting thing is, to 
ascertain quickly, without much searching, what 
tangibilities await one below? This Guide treats 
of tangibilities throughout—hotels, prices, fares, 
cheatings, routes, and advice of all kinds in good 
large print and light binding ;—and we recom- 
mend no one who has an eye on Switzerland for 
this summer to start without slipping it into 
his pocket. Among the cheats, the author 
should have complained of the atrocious decoc- 
tions which, even in the best hotels, are served 
up as tea and coffee, the ingredients of both 
being always boiled over and over again. While 
strolling about the grounds of the large Hotel at 
Schaffhausen we actually found the evening tea- 
leaves drying on linen sheets ready for the morn- 
ing’s breakfast, quite as a thing of course. Guide- 
books should protest against these proceedings, as 
after a weary hot day’s journey, nothing sets one 
up like a cup of good tea. Etceteras can be added 
& volonté. 

Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy, with 
Paris and its Environs in Ten Days. By Francis 
Coghlan. (Tallant & Allen.)—This is a guide for 
those who wish for more detail, still in a light 
portable form. We have followed it with pleasure 
as far as Civita Vecchia, stopping at all the chief 
towns, so we can appreciate the conciseness and 
clearness of our cicerone. The ten days in Paris are 
well employed, though, with the best of guides, 
defend us from ten days’ intermittent sight-seeing! 
We say to tourists, ‘‘take this little book with 
you, and if you make any mistakes in your route 
it will be your own fault.” 





On the Security and Manufacture of Bank Notes : 
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a Lecture. By Henry Bradbury. (Bradbury & 


Evans.)—Mr. Bradbury delivered this lecture on | 
the 9th of May last, at the Royal Institution. | 
His reason for discussing the subject is stated thus: | 
‘‘ Forgery is on the increase ; difference of opinion | 
exists as to the soundest method to be employed | 
for obviating it; facilities are growing up to assist 
forgery; further, there is a tendency to employ 
that method which, in reality, is most exposed to | 
the operation of the forger.” He proposes a com- 
plex and highly finished plate, to render imitation 
difficult, preferring the intaglio method, as pos- | 
sessing the greatest delicacy of detail, and the 
greatest power of light and shade. Three plates 
are given in illustration of the text, two being 
specimens of a simple, and one of a complex, 
bank-note. The lecture, with its annotations, 
should have the effect of convincing many minds, 
that if forgeries are frequent and easy, it is because 
the forger’s art is improved, while the art of 
disabling the forger has been neglected. 


National System of Political Economy. By F. | 
List, translated from the German by G. A. | 
Matile ; with Notes from the French by Henri | 
Richelot, and a Preliminary Essay by Stephen | 
Colwell. (Triibner & Co.)—Frederick List was a | 
native of Reutlingen, a free city of Suabia. At | 
school he seemed a dunce, so his father put him to 
the commercial desk. At the commercial desk he 
seemed an idler, so he was left to educate himself. 
This he did with such effect that at twenty-five 
years of age, in 1816, he held an important post 
in the Central Administration of Wurtemberg, and 
at twenty-six was chosen Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Tiibingen. Some 
years afterwards, in consequence of his liberal 
propensities, he resigned the professorship, joined | 
Lafayette in America, settled in Pennsylvania, | 
prepared a system of political economy, discovered | 
the rich coal-mines of Tamaqua, and thenceforward | 
passed an active life, revisiting Germany, making 
excursions to Paris and London, ardently pro- 
moting the extension of railways, composing 
numerous essays in addition to his one elaborate 
work, and in 1846 died at Kufstein, in the Tyrol. 
His ‘ National System of Political Economy,’ pro- 
duced in Germany after hisdeath, hasbeen translated 
into French, with annotations, by M. H. Richelot, 
himself known asa writer on the German Customs 
Union, and is now presented in an English version, 
which Dr. Matile says, retains ‘‘rather the spirit 
than the letter,” with a preliminary essay on a 
large scale by Mr. Stephen Colwell, and a trans- 
lation of M. Richelot’s notes. Mr. Colwell’s 
Essay deserves to be described as an introduction 
to the study of political economy, since it reviews 
the entire body of the theories preceding that of 
List. The ‘‘ National System” is not based, as we 
have seen stated, on the idea that every nation 
should rely exclusively on its own production for 
supply and support. List argues that a nation in 
the torrid zone would commit a fatal error did it 
attempt to compete in manufactures with a nation 
in the temperate zone; though he argues that in a 
temperate region a country should be enabled fully 
to supply itself, and to gain by its intercourse with 
the territories of the tropical world. 


What shall we do with Music? a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. By Peter Maurice, D.D. 
(Davidson.)—This epistle, though written with 
the excellent intention of directing the striking and 
universal movement in cultivation of music, which 
we are witnessing in England, seems happier in 
conception than in execution. The style of Dr. 
Maurice is heavy, and his matter is not clearly 
arranged. So far as we can perceive, his object 
appears to be a recognition of the art as among the 
necessities of academical education. 

The Library of Standard Letters; comprising 
Selections from the Correspondence of Eminent Men 
and Women. With Biographical Sketches, Notes, 
and an Index. Edited by Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale. Vol. II. Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. (New York, Mason Brothers.) —A 
collection of letters is rarely, if ever, dull reading ; 
especially if the epistles have been written by a 








woman, aud have not been weeded by survivors too 


anxious to prove the saintship of their ancestor to 
allow any trace of female folly to remain. No 
Englishwoman’s letters bear a higher reputation 
for spirit and sense than those of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Thus, the Americans (not poor 
themselves in female letter-writers, though these 
be less showy than Lord Kingston’s daughter) could 
hardly have chosen a better subject for a second 
volume of a Letter Library than this. But we 
doubt if Mrs. Hale has looked at the proofs of the 
work she professes to have edited, since there are 
press inaccuracies everywhere, which, in a new 
edition, need not have obtruded themselves. — 
While on the subject of selections, new editions, 
and translations, let us mention the appearance 
of the first two volumes of M. de Loménie’s 
Beaumarchais and his Times, translated by Henry 
S. Edwards (Addey & Co.). To our judgment 


| of the interest and value of the original there is 


no need to refer. It may be doubted if a 


| literal translation was wanted for England. An 


incomparable single volume might have been made 
for the English (M. de Loménie acquiescing) by a 
skilled writer who knew how to condense and 
bring together the facts of the brilliant Frenchman’s 
long and adventurous life; but here, we fancy, 
there may be found too much of the story, and the 
price thereof too dear, to meet the appetite of the 
public that does not read French. - 

Short Notes to the Seven Plays of Sophocles, and 
a small volume containing the Zrachiniew, with 
short English Notes, have appeared in Parker’s 
‘Oxford Pocket Classics,” which cannot be too 
highly recommended for use in schools and colleges. 
—Weare at a loss to perceive what useful purpose 
can be served by Dr. Klauer’s Cluverii Thauma- 
turgics ; or, the Art of Making more than Three 
Hundred Thousand Hexameter and Pentameter 
Latin Verses, without necessarily understanding the 
Latin Language. To make Latin verses at all 
is in these days thought a waste of time by many; 
but to do it without understanding Latin is neither 
amusing enough for a sport nor improving enough 
for a study.—Scarcely less deficient in practical 
worth is Mr. G. Vasey’s Knowledge made Easy, 
which professes to teach spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and phonography simultaneously, and 
—as if these were not enough—includes instruction 
in drawing (‘‘by means of the phonographic cha- 
racters”) anatomy, and natural history, together 
with other ‘‘soft crumbs of knowledge and thin 
slices of science.”—Theological students may be 
benefited by consulting The Proper Names of the 
Old Testament Scriptures Expounded and Illustrated, 
by the Rev. A. Jones: an onomasticon or dictionary 
of names, containing the Hebrew form, followed by 
the Septuagint and Vulgate renderings of each, 
with etymological explanation, historical matter, 
derived from Scripture, and references to the 
passages in which the name occurs.—In Disciplina 
Rediviva ; or, Hints and Helps for Youths Leaving 
School, the Rev. J. S. Gilderdale endeavours to 
encourage and assist those who may have had a 
classical education at school, and may be debarred 
from the advantages of a university course, to 
carry on their studies for themselves. The chapters 
composing the volume have already appeared in 
an educational periodical ; and, as usual in such 
cases, their collection into one work brings to light 
imperfections and inconveniences which either did 
not exist or were not perceived in their isolated 
form. Digressions and repetitions which were 
previously unobjectionable are now felt to be 
blemishes. Mr. Gilderdale rightly describes his 
book as “‘an aggregation of rough materials, 
original and collected,—not a finished treatise.” 
It contains an unusual abundance of quotations 
thrown rather loosely together, but all derived 
from excellent sources, and well worthy the atten- 
tion of educated youths. Useful advice is given 
upon the study of the Greek Testament, eccle- 
siastical and general history, the classical and 
modern languages, science, moral philosophy, and 
general literature. We think it a pity the author 
did not work up his materials into a more compact 
and condensed form before he republished them. 
His ‘‘ Hints” would have been more likely to be 
read with patience and more easy to remember. 
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POPE’S VERSES TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 
Inverness, June 30. 

In reply to ““M. C. A.” I beg to offer a few 
words of explanation. His suggestions I shall 
gladly avail myself of,—for Mr. Bohn having 
purchased from Messrs. Ingram & Co. the copy- 
right of my edition of Pope, it would be unpardon- 
able to allow it to go to press without revision. It 
is no extravagant arithmetic to say, that more 
authentic information regarding the personal and 
literary history of Pope has transpired within the 
last three or four years than had accumulated 
during the previous century. In fact, Pope, like 
Johnson, is now better known to posterity than 
he was to his contemporaries,—and Twickenham 
more than rivals Bolt Court in interest and popu- 
larity. First, with respect to the charge of having, 


| like all the previous editors, adopted Pope’s letters 


‘‘without consideration as to authenticity and 
dates.” I would remark that the edition in ques- 
tion was only an edition of the Poetical Works. 
Had I undertaken to edit the correspondence a 
more minute investigation would have been re- 
quired and demanded. But at that time no sus- 
picion existed as to the authenticity of Pope’s 
letters. That he altered, omitted, added, and 
compounded actual letters and parts of letters for 
publication was known from the existing originals 
addressed to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
the Miss Blounts. I was able to give some fresh 
illustration of this from the Maple-Durham MSS., 
—but it was not until the Writer in the Atheneum, 
July 1854, communicated the results of a critical 
examination of the large, unpublished Caryll 
Correspondence that Pope’s fabrication of letters, 
so called, and his false ascription of others, became 
known. That discovery, well supported by proofs, 
constitutes an era in the Pope history, and furnishes 
a key tomany seeming mysteries and contradictions, 
But it is scarcely fair to judge the editors of Pope 
by this new and certain light,—to measure them 
by a standard which was unknown or unrecognized 
when they wrote. The poet loved to sport with 
the curiosity and credulity of the public. He was 
as potent and mischievous as Puck in leading his 
followers 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through briar. 
His editors were, perhaps, too careless as well as 
too confiding; but they certainly had an excuse 
which is no longer available. For myself, I had 
no’ higher aim than to condense, for a popular 
edition of Pope, the information scattered over 
large and expensive works. The voluminous 
correspondence offered choice morsels of description 
and sentiment, and felicities of expression not 
excelled by the poetry, and these I unhesitatingly 
transplanted ‘by way of adornment,” as “‘M.C. A.” 
says—and such adornments are both rich and rare 
—to the narrative. But meeting with many dis- 
crepancies in Bowles and Roscoe, I was forced 
into what may be called original inquiry. In 
order to clear up the confusion as to the Blount 
pedigree, which had occasioned serious errors in 
all the memoirs of Pope, I obtained access to the 
Maple-Durham MSS., and there among the letters 
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I found a copy of the verses addressed to Martha 
Blount on her birth-day. I took a note of the 
fact, but being then intent on the biographical 
inquiry, I omitted to compare the manuscript of 
the poem with the printed version, believing that 
Warburton had done it correctly. Warburton was 
probably misled by Pope, or had another copy of 
the piece. On a subsequent visit to Oxfordshire, 
I copied the lines and traced the variations, but 
this was too late for the first edition. Certain it 
is, that the poem in Pope's handwriting is exactly 
the same fourteen lines published by Dodsley. It 
is written on a half-sheet of post paper, entitled 
“* Written June ye 15th, on Your Birthday, 1723.” 
This original version, therefore, does not con- 
tain the six lines appropriated by James Moore 
Smyth, in his play of ‘The Rival Modes.’ But 
Pope’s note in the Dunciad, though disingenuous 
and ludicrously fierce, may not be altogether based 
on “false evidence.” The lines were at least Pope’s: 
Smyth had seen them (most probably with his 
friends, the Miss Blounts), and he asked leave of 
the poet to put them into his comedy. Pope seems 
to have acquiesced; but a month before the play 
was acted, January 27th, 1728, he informed Smyth 
that the lines would be known to be his (Pope’s), 
as several copies had got abroad. In his note in 
the Dunciad he refers to Bolingbroke, to the lady 
to whom the lines were originally addressed, to 
Hugh Bethel, and others, ‘‘who knew them as 
our author’s long before the said gentleman com- 
posed his play.” The would-be dramatist, how- 





ever, conscious that the six lines of Pope were | 
superior to any of his own in the play, if not worth | 
the whole five acts, wrote to Pope, desiring that, 
“since the lines had been read in his comedy to 
several, Mr. P. would not deprive it of them, &c.” 
“‘Mr. P.” probably made no rejoinder. The lines | 
formed part of the condemned play, and they | 
appeared in it when printed. If we may believe | 
Curll, Lintot gave a hundred guineas for the copy- | 
right of the play—a sum due not to the merits of 
the piece, but to Smyth’s personal connexions and | 
family influence. Pope was now in high wrath, | 
and, being then engaged in preparing the Mis- 
cellany, published by Motte the same year, he 
vindicated his right to the appropriated lines by | 
introducing them into the ‘Verses to M. B.,’ | 
though he may have intended them for the | 
Epistle on Women, addressed to ‘‘A Lady,” i. ¢., | 
Martha Blount, to which he afterwards trans- ! 
ferred them. ‘‘The Verses on Mrs. Patty had 
not been printed ; but that one Puppy of our sex 
took ’em to himself as author, and another Simple- | 
ton of her sex, pretended they were addrest to | 
herself.” (Pope Papers in Atheneum, July, 1854). | 
There was, no doubt, other cause of quarrel with | 
James Moore Smyth than these unfortunate six | 
lines. He was the favoured friend and corre- 
spondent of Teresa Blount, and was suspected by 
Pope to be engaged in circulating scandals as to 
Pope’s intimacy with Martha. It is the misfortune 
of these researches into the private feelings and 
motives of Pope that they represent him as almost 
always involved in petty artifices and unworthy 
resentments, though we do sometimes get a glimpse 
of him as the active and generous supporter of the 
injured and oppressed. 
Tam, &c. 


R. CARRUTHERS. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Brindisi, June. 

THE interval of country between Naples and 
Brindisi is so little known, and is yet so full of 
interest, that a narrative of a recent journey from 
sea to sea will not, I trust, be unacceptable to your 
readers, The principal object of the journey was 
to examine the ground over which the contem- 
plated railway is to pass; but I shall leave all 
engineering matter aside. From Naples to Avel- 
lino the country is hilly, or rather as we approach 
the latter place,—so that the railway will have to 
make a considerable circuit. Two roads at present 
lead to Avellino, dividing the traffic, and prevent- 
ing one from ascertaining the great intercourse 
which really exists between it and the capital. I 





must pause a little at Foggia. There is much to 
be said of it; and in the first place, to connect it 





with the past, it is as well to say that it was one 
of the ‘‘posts” at which Horace rested on his 
well-known journey to Brindisi. The poet speak- 
ing of it says :— 
Quatuor bine rapimur viginti et millia rhedis, 
Mansuri oppidulo, quod versu dicere non est. 

Tt seems then to have rejoiced in the not very 
euphonious name of Equotutium, and perhaps it 
may be doubted whether it has changed for the 
better. At present Foggia is noted as the centre 
of the extensive commerce of the province of 
Capitanata. Almost the whole of this province is 
one vast plain, devoted to grazing. Foggia, how- 
ever, has ‘‘a very miraculous Madonna,”—and I 
should like to know what part of Italy has not ; 
but this Madonna, according to some worthy 
monks we met with, has wrought a miracle re- 
cently in favour of their monastery, for she has 
inspired the engineer to lay down the lines of 
the iron road close to their House of Refuge 
without toughing it. No one doubts, of course, 
the fact of the miracle ; so now let us look at her 
miraculous image. It is called by the half-Greek 
half-Latin name of ‘‘Ikona Vetere,” and natu- 
rally has some wonderful origin :—came down 
from Heaven in a shower of meteoric stones, or 
was found in a barrel at sea, like other miraculous 
images I know. The centre, where the face is 
supposed to be, is covered with glass, and the glass 
again is covered with sumptuous offerings,—which 
being removed once a year, an opportunity is then 
afforded to the devout of beholding their Pro- 
tectress face to face. As these offerings are not, 
however, always sold, and as the, Madonna’s wor- 
ship must be paid for, a very pretty revenue is 
formed by imposing a tax of a tornese on every 
votolo of snow (which, by the by, is all brought 
from the Mountain of Avellino or from Monte 
Gargano) which is consumed by the inhabitants. 
So much for religious statistics. Foggia is divided 
from the province of Bari by the Ofanto, and from 
this point to Barletta not a stone is to be found. 
This district is, in fact, the celebrated ‘‘ Tavoliere 
di Puglia,’—one vast plain of rich loamy soil,— 
almost abandoned, or but slightly cultivated, 
though capable of rendering immense return for 
any capital bestowed upon it. It was about 1834 
that a Dutch and French company was formed 
for the cultivation of the Tavoliere on certain 
conditions being agreed upon with the Govern- 
ment ; but, to make a sad story short, the capital 
was mismanaged and embezzled, the shareholders 
were ruined, and the Director, a M. Dubois, was 
murdered in Naples. 

Leaving Foggia, the first place we stopped at 
was Orta, where the crier was sent round by 
order of the authorities to announce our arrival, 
and to direct that fields, gardens, masserias should 
be thrown open to our examination. It is buta 
short drive to Cerignola, which is remarkable as 
being one of the great dépdts for the reception of 
corn. Perhaps there is ground of no less extent 
than a mile in length thus laid out in such fosses 
as I have already described, and as the eye glanced 
over the surface it appeared like a well-stocked 
cemetery with the numerous slabs over the en- 
trance to the pits. The road from Cerignola passes 
very near the site of the ancient Cann, and from 
thence to Canusium, of classic celebrity, there will 
be a branch railway. Diomede built the city, says 
Horace, and Signor Malisurgo, of Naples, and Mr. 
Conder, of London, are to construct the railway. 
What an approximation of the past to the present! 
What an annihilation of time! Fancy Diomede 
as one of the distinguished architects of the locality 
being invited to a dinner of the company, to cele- 
brate the completion of the line. The thought 
may be absurd enough, but in their respective 
ages all three represent the idea of Progress, 
and are thus intimately connected; and I doubt 
not but that Diomede was much in advance of the 
sovereign of these realms. The entire surface of the 
ground is for many miles in this direction strewed 
with the remains of classic architecture; richly- 
carved capitals, and friezes, and entire columns, lie 
all around, in wonderful profusion. They would 
establish the reputation of a hundred museums on 
the other side of the Alps, and the smallest orna- 
ment over which we stumbled would occupy the pens 








of your ready writers. All these relics are the 
nominal property of the Government; and a staff 
exists of Direttori, and Intendenti, and others, 
whose duty it is to watch over and protect the 
antiquities of the kingdom; but the company of 
the railway mean to petition His Majesty’s per- 
mission to collect them, and to construct witty 
them the Canusium Station,—the grace and taste 
of one age will thus be called in to adorn the 
energy of another and a later: and who knows 
but that the time may come when the Brindisi 
line may be spoken of as one of the infantine 
efforts of a primitive age? The old gate stands 
about a mile from the modern town, and the 
whole interval was once covered with Diomede’s 
city. But I have already lingered too long here: 
—let us leave its ruins, its bad bread, and its bad 
water (‘‘ Nam Canusi lapidosus ; aque non ditior 
urna”),—so bad, says Horace, that none buta Green 
would travel this way without bringing on with 
him the better bread of Foggia,—and let us push 
on to Barletta. As everyone knows, this is the 
great Adriatic port for the exportation of grain. 
There are always immense stores here; and, as 
these are exhausted, they are immediately re- 
placed by supplies from the other great dépdts 
of Puglia. During the last six weeks, said a 
merchant to our party, full 300,000 tomoli had 
been exported, amounting to about 60,000 quar- 
ters, without making any sensible impression on 
the quantity yet in reserve: and he calculated 
that in a few stores with which he was acquainted 
there were full 800,000 quarters of wheat, besides 
an immense quantity of Indian corn, lupins, beans, 
and haricots. I mention these facts in order to 
prove to you the immense resources of a country 
which is as yet only half cultivated. From Barletta 
to Bari the country is of the same general cha- 
racter—near the sea inclining to be very flat. It 
is highly cultivated, and produces a vast quantity 
of oil and grain of every variety. Indeed, the 
wealth of the population is abundantly manifest 
from the very beautiful buildings which one sees 
in all directions. Between Barletta and Bari 
there are six large cities,—Bari itself possessing 
a population of not less than 40,000 persons. The 
country round about it produces not much grain, 
but abundance of oil and wine; and as for ‘‘ green 
stuff, garden stuff,” according to the cry of our 
old women in England, beans were selling at the 
rate of six pounds for a sous. For the next few 
weeks green stuff will form almost the entire food 
of the people; so that the immense stocks of grain 
remain perfectly useless for present home con- 
sumption. I must not omit to mention that Bari 
maintains its reputation for fish, if, indeed, Horace 
meant so to speak of it—‘‘ Bari menia piscosi,”— 
for since I left England we never tasted finer; 
and, indeed, it was quite a luxury to get scme 
variety from the insipid fish of the Mediterranean. 
During our visit to Bari the feast of its patron saint, 
St. Nicholas, took place, and it had some pecu- 
liarities which I cannot refrain from describing. 
No priest was allowed to be present, in the first 
place; and this is the only day in the year, say the 
people, when the religion of Jesus Christ is suffered 
to lie in the hands of the people,—a fact not much 
to its disadvantage, I think. So early as break 
of day the mariners go to the Church, and taking 
possession of their saint, carry him out to the sea 
for the day. St. Nicholas came to Bari by sea, it 
is said, and it is conjectured, I suppose, that he 
would have no objection to an excursion on his 
favourite element. Besides, he would leave his 
blessing upon it, a matter of much greater im- 
portance. Many thousands of people had come 
from all directions to do honour to his saintship, 
and no less«than 9,000 pilgrims were fed three 
times during the day at the Monastery. Nothing 
could be more picturesque and varied than the 
Greek and Albanian costumes which were abun- 
dantly scattered about. Then there were bands 
of music, illuminations, and fireworks, and all the 
other accompaniments of an Italian religious 
festival. It was all very pretty to the eye of the 
passing traveller; but it was melancholy to think 
that so much energy, taste, fancy, beauty, and 
money were thrown away on puerilities, or what 
some might deem even worse. The Prior of the 
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Monastery is one of four ecclesiastics, I was told, 
who had the right of bearing a crosier before the 
Pope. They are the Archbishops of Milan, Capua, 
and Senegaglia, and the Prior of Bari. The Church 
of the saint is still very rich, notwithstanding the 
amount of which it was robbed by the French, 
and the good monks may well be contented with 
the homage paid to the Protector by the devotees 
of the neighbourhood. Their great boast, however, 
is, that they possess some of the hair of the Madonna, 
a bit of the true cross, of the robe of Christ (very 
much like Indian crape), one thorn from the crown 
of thorns, and a missal of Charles of Anjou. Very 
wonderful, if facts, and most sincerely admitted to 
be so by the Barese. I shall not linger at Capuoso 
to speak of a great annual féte held there, but 
push on at once to Monopoli, where the first deep 
water is found, and where exists the only good 
station for a port north of Brindisi. Ostuni, 
which is the next point in our route after leaving 
Monopoli, lies on the inclination of a semi- 
circle of hills, and thence the eye sweeps over 
a wood of olives down to the Adriatic, command- 
ing an extent of country as rich as any we had 
traversed, and a view of the most picturesque 
beauty. Till within four miles of Brindisi, the 
vegetation is both rich and varied ; and if from 
that point it is not cultivated, it arises rather from 
the little impulse which is given to trade. The 
whole of this neglected tract is covered with cactus, 
—but I was informed that it was now selling at 
twice its value since the project of a railway had 
been brought before the public. In fact, we were 
of opinion that any capital expended upon it would 
bear a rich profit,—since the oils of Brindisi are 
as good as those of Gallipoli, though the latter only 
are known to the foreigner. Every other con- 
sideration, however, in Brindisi gives way to the 
port or ports, for, properly speaking, there are 
two. Inthe outer one any vessel that has ever 
been constructed may ride; whilst in the inner 
port, neglected as it is, a vessel of 500 tons was 
riding when we were there. With good engineer- 
ing, too, it might be made magnificent, and capa- 
ble of holding any vessel; but through want of 
skill, and through the usual peculation, what has 
been done has been badly done, and there is no- 
thing left to do any more. The state of the case 
appeared to us to be as follows :—a channel leads 
from the outer to the inner port, on the side of 
which channel is a sand-bank, portions of which 
are continually falling off and filling up the chan- 
uel. Now, were strong supporting walls erected 
in order to prop up this bank, and the channel 
well cleared out, the whole evil would be reme- 
died. The country round Brindisi has for some 
time been marshy, but it is now rapidly being 
filled up, and malaria, it is hoped, will shortly 
disappear. The population, however, look healthy, 
notwithstanding the nature of the country. At 
Brindisi were two large marble columns, one of 
which has been removed to Lecce, and dedicated 
to St. Oronzio, whose statue adorns the top. 
Some alterations have been made in the capital, 
in order to give it a Christian form: thus, Che- 
rubim have been substituted for Sea-gods. The 
one in Brindisi remains in its original position, 
with its capital of Sea-gods, and I am not aware 
that religion has suffered much in consequence, 
Here, then, I may say with Horace—“ Brundu- 
sium longee finis charteeque vieque.” 

Never had we before formed any adequate idea 
of the wealth and resources of this kingdom. Even 
the absence of bad government, not to speak of the 
influence of good government, would call sleeping 
treasures into existence. The great Tavoliere di 
Puglia, which is almost abandoned, consisting of 
a pulp of soil without a stone, might with good 
cultivation be made the granary of the country. 
From Barletta, the lower part of Puglia, consisting 
almost entirely of stones, the ground is made to 
give rich returns. Every month has its succession 
of crops, or peculiar merchandise: thus, June 
produces cereals and flax; July, cheese, maize, 
and silk ; August, cotton, tobacco, and figs; Sep- 
tember, grapes and wool. In October begins the 
olive harvest, which continues for nearly six 
months, February, again, gives up its small 
Mandorlini oranges, and April is occupied in 


fattening cattle. Partly, too, from the greater 
industry and independence of the population, after 
leaving Avellino, we found little beggary, that 
curse of Naples. In the dress of the women in 
some districts, especially about Bari, there were 
indications of substance, for most of them had 
their gold chains. In short, ‘“‘ Datemi un grano,” 
or “ Datemi wna volteglia,” were phrases no longer 
to be heard ; and the fine, open, handsome coun- 
tenances of the people, especially on the coast, were 
in strong contrast with the Jewish cunning of the 
Neapolitan, and indicated a very different intel- 
lectual phase. Divided as these districts are by 
the Apennines from Naples, they have not been 
withered by too much centralization. The pro- 
vince of Bari has a well-conditioned population of 
531,000, whilst that of Lecce has 427,000. In the 
capitals of these provinces are to be found almost 
metropolitan wealth, without any neighbouring 
poverty, whilst Lecce is full of elegance and high 
civilization. It perhaps is worth noting that, not- 
withstanding the universality of French subjects 
which lined the walls of the hotels throughout the 
line of route, there was a decided feeling in favour 
of the English. We had opportunities of observing 
in a very remarkable manner the confidence placed 
in the English character; and we could not but 
regard it as a favourable augury for the success of 
any political changes, that the mass of the inhabit- 
ants were admirers of the solid qualities of the 
English character. In fine, we recommend the 
traveller, whoever he may be, instead of ‘‘ moon- 
ing” eternally about the Bay of Naples, to goa 
little into the interior,—survey the lofty ridges of 
the Apennines and the rich plains of Puglia,— 
sketch the old medixval palace of Bitonto, and 
the gay Greek costumes of the people on the 
shores of the Adriatic;—but let him well guard 
his heart amidst the syrens of those districts, that 
he may return and tell of wonders and beauties 
he would in vain have looked for on the Cockney 
road from London to Naples vid Mount Cenis or 
Marseilles. H. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

TuE following selection of Presidents has been 
recommended by the Council of the British Asso- 
ciation for the next meeting at Cheltenham. 
Mathematics, Prof. Walker; Chemistry, Prof. 
Brodie; Geology, Prof. Ramsey; Natural History 
and Physiology, Prof. Bell; Geography and Ethno- 
logy, Sir Henry Rawlinson; Statistics, Lord 
Stanley ; Mechanics, George Rennie, Esq. 

Commemorations of the Queen's visit to Paris, 
—which may be regarded as the blossoming of the 
War-alliance,—continue to grow. M. Miiller is 
now in London, by command of Louis Napoleon, 
engaged on a great picture, for the gallery at Ver- 
sailles, commemorative of the Queen’s arrival at 
St.-Cloud. The picture is to contain portraits of 
the Queen, the Prince, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the several members of the 
court who performed history on the occasion. 

Sir John Bowring is preparing for the press an 
account of the Colony of Hong Kong, its history, 
present state, and prospects, especially with re- 
ference to the Chinese population, their religion, 
habits, superstitions, and social condition. Before 
1841, when the island was ceded to the British, 
the population consisted principally of fishermen 
(having a piratical reputation), scattered along the 
southern side. The Chinese inhabitants now 
amount to 72,000. The colony which for many 
years annually drew from 20,000/. to 40,000/. 
from Parliamentary grants in aid, is now self-sup- 
porting, and has a handsome surplus revenue. In 
the year 1855 no less than 600,000 tons of shipping 
entered the harbour. There are few examples of 
such rapidly growing prosperity,—and the story 
of such a colony deserves to be told in detail. 

Mr. Lemon writes :— H 

“* State Paper Office, July 2. 

“*T feel honoured by the mention you made of 
my name in connexion with the forthcoming vo- 
lumes of ‘ Calendars of State Papers ;’ but as that 
notice states that the volume under my super- 
intendence ‘may be expected in a few days,’ in 
order to prevent disappointment to many of your 





readers, I beg leave to acquaint you that it has 





been found impossible, chiefly on account of the 
extent of the Index, to publish the volume this 
season ; but that early in the ensuing season,— 
probably about the 1st of November,—it will be, 
in all respects, ready for publication.—I am, &c. 
Rost. Lemon.” 

Charles Young, the last of the great tra- 
gedians of the Kemble school, died at Brighton 
on the 21st ult., aged seventy-nine years. In 
the latter period of his career he formed one 
of the triad of principal performers for whom 
Mr. Sheil’s dramas were composed; namely, Mr. 
Macready, Mr. Charles Kemble, and himself. At 
an earlier epoch he was contemporary with Mr. 
John Kemble and Mrs, Siddons, It was to their 
style that he aspired, and though he could lay no 
just claim to the genius of either, yet he acquired 
their manner perfectly, and possessed, undoubtedly, 
a large amount of talent, and much mental culti- 
vation. His delivery was unusually sonorous and 
musical ;—indeed, he was accustomed to practise 
his intonations at the pianoforte, and in this way 
rendered his declamation very melodious and ear- 
catching. When not perfect in his text, he was 
accustomed to substitute sound for sense, and 
introduce some big words with great pomp of 
utterance, which sometimes seduced the audience 
of a day when the text of our great dramatist was 
not so generally known as at present into in- 
judicious applause. We perfectly remember his 
Hamlet. It was a fine performance externally. 
Voice and gesture were all that could be wished ; 
there was the prince, the gentleman, and appa- 
rently the scholar; but there was not the troubled 
soul of the man, the doubting soul of the student, 
the conflict and the fret of the meditative nature 
striving in vain with external evil and the demand 
for retributive action. In a word, it was all 
elocution. We also recollect his Othello, which 
was remarkably declamatory and dignified, but 
deficient in passion and tenderness. Young was, 
however, great in stage delivery, and both in 
manner and utterance the prince of rhetoricians. 
His person and aspect, which were commanding 
and expressive, rendered full aid to the magic of 
his voice. His best Shakspearian parts were Jago, 
Brutus, Hamlet,and Benedick ; and amongst his gen- 
eral characters we may name Zanga, The Stranger, 
and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. In regard to Jago, 
it will be recollected that he was engaged to “star” 
it with Edmund Kean, at Drury Lane; and the 
occasion still remains one of the brightest recol- 
lections of a long theatrical experience. There 
was, however, too much ‘‘make up” in it; Young’s 
Tago appeared throughout the villain that he was 
—a reading of the part which modern actors 
rightly avoid. Mr. Young’s position on the stage 
of his time was undoubtedly a high one; and how- 
ever much a more familiar style of histrionic art 
may henceforth prevail, he will always maintain 
an historical celebrity as one of the masters in the 
grand style which once led the way to eminence, 
and was the object of attainment to the ambitious 
English actor. He retired from the stage when in 
full possession of his powers,—and though tempted 
again and again to return by managers in distress, 
wisely and firmly resisted all such temptation. But 
few actors have had a more cheerful life to retire 
into, and few have possessed more resources 
against ennui than Young. His circle of friends 
was large and choice,—and in society he was 
charming, full of quaint and whimsical anecdotes, 
urbane and suave in manner according to the best 
actor’s fashion ; but showing that he had read and 
thought for himself,—was conversant with different 
languages and literatures, If not precisely a bril- 
liant companion, he was gay,—obliging to younger 
persons--to younger artists especially, —never 
oppressive, never fatiguing,—in short, a real, and 
not a stage, gentleman. 

Sir Roderick Murchison held his second annual 
réunion on Monday, at Greenwich, and gathered 
around him and his staff a goodly number of the 
leading men of science. The Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were represented by Dr. 
Daubeny, the Rev. Baden Powell, Prof. John 
Phillips, and the Rev. Profs. Willis and Stokes ; 
—while Sir Charles Lyell, Prof. Owen, Col. Sykes, 





Mr. Robert Brown, Dr. Hooker, Prof. Morris, and 
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others, were the representatives of metropolitan 
science in its different departments. Philosophers, 
it seems, can unbend ; and under the mild influence 
of white-bait and hock forget theirabstruser studies, 
renew their acquaintances with the world and with 
one another. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide inquires why the 
Government do not publish the Reports of the 
Turco-Persian Commissioners? Major Williams 
—now a general, a baronet, and a hero—undertook, 
at a trying time, the vast labour of a survey of the 
wild districts of Armenia,—a country deeply 
interesting to Englishmen as the landway from 


Europe to Calcutta, and to Christians as the scene | ; 
P' ? | large proportion of which would never be effected by the | 


of great events in sacred story. Voluminous 
records were made, and it is supposed that these 
records are laid by in some branch of the Circum- 
locution Office. Why so? To men of science, 
men of trade, and men of steel, these records are 
of equal importance. In the late War, Lord 
Clarendon did not seem to know much about 
Armenia; and if Lord De Redcliffe knew anything 
about it, he hid his knowledge with remarkable 
success, 
General Williams’s report on the scene of his late 
glorious struggle? There can be no worthier 
mark of a nation’s gratitude to its servant, no 
better proof of its sense and discrimination, than 
such a publication. If Government, however, 
should decline the expense of printing a public 
document, Lord Palmerston may allow the Report 
to issue from a private press. General Williams 
would not have far to seek for a publisher. 

M. Lamont, Director of the Observatory at 
Munich, has been directed by the King of Bavaria 
to examine the phenomena of terrestrial magnet- 
ism in the south of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

The well-remembered “‘ H. B.”—which set before 
us ‘The Iron Duke,” during a certain ministerial 
crisis, sitting solitary at a Cabinet Council, — 
“Wellington by himself Wellington,” Great Seal, 
Colonies, Board of Works, Home Office, War, and 
Treland, all in one,—is recalled to us by the mul- 
tifarious evidences of activity distinguishing the 
remarkable man who rules our allies, in France. 
In the absence of freedom for the press and 
freedom for the professor, the Emperor will be 
critic and lecturer himself, and has time (as the 


following letter to M. Ponsard, the dramatist, | 


shows) to look into the state of the theatre, as 
well as to look after the inundated districts at 
home, and across the Alps at the clouds which 
some say are gathering there. The following 
despatch, addressed to M. Ponsard, on the subject 
of his late comedy, ‘La Bourse,’ is a neat specimen 
of Napoleonism :— 
St.-Cloud, June 15. 

Monsieur,—You thought fit, after the first representation 
of ‘La Bourse,’ to escape from the congratulations of the 
public and myself. The receipt of your play now gives me 
the opportunity of addressing you, and I do so most will- 
ingly, for I was truly pleased to hear you lash with all the 
authority of your talent, and combat with the most noble 
sentiments, the fatal passion of the day. I shall, therefore, 
read your piece with as much interest as I saw it played. 
Persevere, Monsieur (your fresh success invites you to do 
so), in this path of morality, too rarely, perhaps, followed 
up in our theatres, and which is yet so worthy of authors, 
who, like yourself, are destined to leave a great reputation 
behind them. Believe in my sentiments. NAPOLEON, 
—Those who turn from the panegyric to the play 
will be somewhat puzzled. The success of its 
predecessor, ‘L’Honneur et ]’Argent,’ in France 
was curious enough,—so slight seems to us the 
fable of that comedy, so commonplace its stilted 
language. But ‘La Bourse’ is yet weaker,— 
another draught of barley-water (with less barley 
in it), offered to a public used to vitriol drinking. 
We wait with some curiosity for the result in the 
form of health and morality, theatrical or domestic, 
which may be expected from such high commen- 
dation of such small Art. 
. The Committee of the Religious Tract and Book 


Society of Scotland have sent to us, through their | 


Secretary, Mr. Cameron, certain explanations, 
written and printed, of the relation which they 


have assumed towards the book-trade of Edinburgh. | 
The explanations are not very clear; and not very | 


consistent, if we understand them. According to 
our reading of their statements, written and 
printed, the Committee dispute both the facts and 
the philosophy of the Edinburgh booksellers ; or 


Why not print, in full, the whole of | 


to speak more strictly by the card, when they 
dispute the facts they seem to admit the principle, 
and when they deny the principle they appear to 
concede the facts. For example, in the printed 
statement they say :— 


“* As to the facts. The first and chief allegation—that the 
annual subscriptions are used to enable the Society to 
undersell the ‘ honest trader’—is (as already explained) a 
double mistake. The trader is not undersold; and the 
annual subscriptions are expended on the object for which 
they are given. The truth of the second—that ‘ whatever 
amount the Society sells is more or less abstracted from the 
resources of the industrious trader’—may be judged of 
from the experimental results of the Society’s aggressive 
| operations already adverted to. It is far from the truth 

even as regards the retail sales in the Depository, a very 





ordinary trader. In the Tract department alone, no fewer 
| than jive thousand different tracts are kept in stock,—an 
| advantage to the religious public which the retail book- 


sales are On an average so small, and the trouble in looking 
out, revising, and keeping up the stock so great, that no 
retail trader would dream of investing his time and money 
in the department to the required extent. So profitless, in 
consequence, is the sale of tracts, in a pecuniary point of 
view, that were the Depository to engage in nothing else 
(as some booksellers have proposed), the cost of its main- 
tenance would necessarily be devolved on public sub- 
scription—the very course against which the resolutions 
| emphatically protest. The third—that the Depository 

‘supplies all kinds of secular stock precisely like an ordi- 
nary bookshop’—although greatly exaggerated, has a 
shadow of foundation. With the exception of a few works 
in science and general literature, like those issued by the 
| Religious Tract Society and similar Societies, none but reli- 
| gious works are kept in stock at the Depository. 

instances, however, books not falling under this category 
have been ordered for friends purchasing at the same time 
religious works. Even this, however, will be discontinued, 
the Committee having resolved, before the Booksellers’ 
Resolutions were heard of, that a Catalogue of all books 
kept in stock or sold in the Depository should be prepared, 
with a view to securing the strict observance of their rule 
on this point.” 


—Let the reader mark the words in italics—the 
emphasis being given to them, not by us but by 
the Committee. We print as we find. But in the 
written gloss, sent to us with the circular, Mr. 
Cameron says :—‘‘ The Committee are desirous to 
be minutely accurate in their statement of facts, 
and [I find that a few works like Hugh Miller’s 
‘Footprints of the Creator,’ Dick’s ‘ Christian 
Philosopher,’ Duncan's ‘Philosophy of the Seasons,’ 
&ec., are kept in stock, besides the works of the 
same class issued by the Religious Tract Society, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the American Tract Society.”—These two 
admissions, we suspect, involve the whole con- 
troversy with the booksellers. Mr. Hugh Miller 
and Mr, Duncan (not to speak of those writers who 
may be included in Mr. Cameron’s convenient 
‘*&c.”) are secular authors, writing in the legiti- 
mate way for the general public; and the Com- 
mittee, dealing with charitable subscriptions, have 
no more right to sell their writings, in unfair com- 
petition with the trade, than they would have to sell 
Mr. Grote’s ‘History of Greece.’ ‘‘Even this, how- 
ever, will be discontinued,” say Mr. Cameron and 
the Committee. But if the practice is to be dis- 
continued, why in the next paragraph of the 
statement is it defended? The Committee, after 
admitting the wrong in the most absolute form— 
that of promising to amend it—proceed to argue 
that it is not wrong :— 

**As to the principle. The resolutions object throughout 
to the Society’s operations, as constituting an unfair inter- 
ference with the freedom of trade. The Association speak 
of the Society as ‘a combination of individuals furnished 
with other than their own funds, interfering with book- 
selling,’ ‘undermining the fair trader,’ and ‘ trust that hence- 
forth philanthropy will be content to pursue its own walk, 
and leave trade . .. . free to follow out the course which 
| so evidently belongs to it.’ In other words, they deny the 

right of Christian men to trade, on capital supplied by 
| themselves or others, for purposes of benevolence, and hold 
that a business is only fair and lawful when those conducting 
it have invested their means in it with a view to individual 
profit. The Committee cannot suppose that a principle like 
this would have been assumed by the Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, if they had considered for a moment how far it will 
carry them. , For it lays the axe to the root of almost every 
benevolent and philanthropic agency in existence. It can 
spare, of course, no Society that concerns itself with the 
j publication or sale of books, tracts, and periodicals. Every 
Bible Society in the world,—every Tract Society,—every 
Society for the diffusion of a cheap and pure literature,— 
—every Board of Publication,—every Sunday School Union, 
issuing Sunday school works, or benevolently providing 
Sunday school libraries,—every Temperance League, setting 
| itself to the production and circulation of temperance 
| literature,—every non-professional effort, like that notable 
one of Mr. Drummond, of Stirling, must, under its summary 
condemnation, be suppressed, closing in each case a career 





sellers have never attempted to render. Indeed, the separate | 


In some | 


which, though hitherto believed to have been one of bene- 
volence, has really all along been one of plunder,” 
—Now with all respect to the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee, we must be allowed to say that all this fine 
talk, and all that follows it on model cottages, medi- 
cal missions, and the like, is beside the real question. 
| No institution—founded by the public and exist- 
| ing on charity—is justified in interfering with the 
! course of trade. Private enterprise is the basis 
| of social life; and if it be checked, the sources of 
| benevolence are quickly exhausted. But we can- 
| not associate ourselves in the immense absurdity 
of arguing a question which lies at the threshold 
of social philosophy,—even when our antagonist is 
|a Committee which can defend a false principle 
| after resolving to cease a bad practice. 





| ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—The EX- 
| HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS IS NOW 
| OPEN.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock), One Shilling; 
| Catalogues, One Shilling. 

| JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


| SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
| FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to Trafalgar Square), 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 18. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 


The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. 
James's Palace, daily, from Nine till dusk.—Admission 1s.; Season 
Tickets, 5s. each. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCLENT MASTERS and DE- 
| CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 


—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
The THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS b: 
MODERN ARTISTS ofthe FRENCH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, 


at the Gallery, 121, Pall MalL—Admittance, 1s.; Season Tickets, 
58. ; Catalogues, 6d. B. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 





Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &c. Lectures are delivered at 12,2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by Dr. Kaun.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Patron, H.R.H. PRINCE AL- 
BERT.—On Monday Evening, July 7, at8, Henry Mayuew, Ba 
Author of ‘ The Great World of London,’ &c. will lecture on THE 
SUCCESSES OF INDUSTRY.—On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at 4and 9, the Grand Series of Views after Davip Scorr, 
as published by Fullarton & Co., illustrating Bunyan’s Allegory of 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with Descriptive Lecture by the 
Rev. J. B. Brastep, On Tuesday, Thursday,and Saturday, at 3, 
Lecture by J. H. Perper, Esq.,on the MOUN CONTROVERSY. 
On the same days,at 4 and 9, the Historica) Entertainment of 
KENILWORTH; and_at 3°30 and 8, Performances by Mapg- 
MOISELLE Munprk on the Cither, and by Herr Zinom on the 
Child’s Mouth Organ. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Royat Society or LireRaTuRE.—June 25.— 
Sir J. Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Cardinal 
Wiseman read a paper ‘On the recent Exca- 
vations and Discoveries on the Aventine Hill 
in Rome,’ in which he gave account of some 
researches which have been made by the monks 
of the Dominican Convent of Sta. Sabina, now 
placed on what was once the site of the Palace of 
Pope Honorius ITI., in a.p. 1226. The convent 
is now presided over by Pere Besson, a Frenchman 
by birth, who was a painter of great merit before 
he joined this Order. The excavations and the 
subsequent discoveries arose in this manner :— 
Towards the end of last October, while engaged in 
remodelling their garden, the Dominicans (who 
were from poverty compelled to be their own work- 
men) broke into a vault. 
vault, an entrance was found leading into a second 
one, and, on continuing the excavations, no less 
than sixteen chambers, or portions of chambers, 
were discovered. These were, for the most part, 
completely filled with fragments of materials which 
had fallen in from the building, which had once 
stood above, the richness of which could be ascer- 
tained from the quantity of rare marbles found 
among the rubbish. The chambers excavated 
showed traces of various periods of workmanship. 
One of them was paved with mosaic ; others ex- 
hibited that style known by the name of opus 
reticulatum, possibly not later than the time of 
Hadrian ; some again—as portions of leaden water 
pipes were still remaining—had, at some unknown 
period, been used ascisterns. From their general 
character, it was clear that the whole series had 
once formed part of ancient Roman houses. Per- 
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haps the most interesting discovery the Dominican 
excavators made, was that of a portion of the cele- 
brated Servian Wall,—another part of which was 
found by the Jesuits some years since. This wall 
crossed the line of their excavations almost dia- 
gonally, and was constructed, like that of the 
Cloaca Maxima, of huge blocks of tufa, irregular 
in shape. The later buildings on each side of it 
had been erected without its removal, plaster 
having been simply laid over the roughest part 
of the stone-work. Many of the walls of the 
chambers still retained traces of colour, and on 
one were a great many very curious inscrip- 
tions, indicating from the names recorded and 
from the style of the execution, that this room, at 
least, must have been occupied by slaves. The 
character of the writing shows that they must have 
been carved as early as the first half of the third 
century, A.D. The whole of them have been care- 
fully copied and described by the Cav. J. B. De 
Rossi.—Among other interesting fragments which 
these researches have brought to light, was a por- 
tion of an inscription relating to the Fratres Ar- 
vales,—all notices of which celebrated College of 
Priests are extremely rare.—In conclusion, Car- 
dinal Wiseman stated, that it was not improbable, 
from the confirmatory evidence of two other inscrip- 
tions, that the curious structure thus excavated 
had once formed part of the celebrated ‘‘ House of 
the Decii,”—a family whose enormous wealth and 
power are minutely described by Cassiodorus.— 
The paper was illustrated by a lithographic plan, 
which had been drawn specially for it. 


ZooLocicaL.—June 24.—-Dr. Gray in the chair. 
—Mr. R. F. Tomes communicated a paper on 
three genera of Vespertilionide, Furipterus, 
Natalus, and Hyonycteris, with the descriptions of 
two new species, which he characterized as Fusi- 
pterus cerulescens and Hyonycteris albiventer. This 
paper was illustrated by two plates, executed by 
Mr. G. H. Ford with his usual excellence.—Mr. 
P. L. Sclater exhibited a series of specimens of 
Jacanas (Parra) from the New World, and pointed 
out the different species, rectifying their synonymy 
and characterizing two, apparently, undescribed 
members of the genus under the names Parra 
melanopygia, and Parra intermedia.—Dr. Gray 
read a notice of some Indian tortoises, presented 
to the British Museum by Prof. Oldham, including 
the description of a new species called Testudo 
elongata.—Mr. Adam White communicated a 
paper on a spider from Panama, hitherto appa- 
rently unrecorded, and which he characterized 
under the name of Mygale Emilia.—Prof. Mac- 
donald read a paper ‘ On Zoological Classification,’ 
in which he submitted to the meeting a sketch of 
an artificial system of classification, which, while 
it adopted the more external characters of form 
and organs of motion in the higher classes, was, 
he said, really based on the more profound cha- 
racters deduced from comparative anatomy and 
structure in the organic kingdoms. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Entomological, 8. 
Tues. Zoological, 9.—Scientific. 
Fri. Astronomical, 8 





PINE ARTS 





Finz-Art Gossip.—We understand that Mr. 
Thomas Chambers’s Notice of Motion for a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the state of the laws of Artistic Copyright 
will be postponed—as we suggested that it ought 
to be—until next year, in consequence of the 
advanced period of the present session. 

A new specimen of John Bellini has just been 
added to the National Gallery, from the collection 
of the Barone Galvagna at Venice. It is a half- 
length Madonna and Child in front of a green, 
square, suspended curtain. The tone is brown, un- 
usually rich and dark. The hands are beautifully 
modelled, and the face of the infant is very peculiar. 
His eyes are dark and almost Spanish, and the 
hair is of an intense chestnut colour. The name of 
the painter, JOANNES. BELLINVS. P., appears in 
the centre of a stone parapet at the bottom of the 


The sale of Lord Orford’s pictures was the great 
event of last week. The Rainbow Landscape, by 
Rubens, sold for 4,5501. It was put up at 2,750 
guineas. The Murillo fetched 690 guineas. The 
Lo Spagna, ‘Madonna and Child in Glory,’ was 
purchased, for the National Gallery, for 620 
guineas. The square Andrea da Salerno, dated 
1522, sold for 52 guineas, —and a large and 
original composition of Sasso Ferrato, ‘The Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine,’ realized the sum of 1,025 
guineas. The curious large altar-piece with wings, 
by Mathzus Grunewald, so denominated by Dr. 
Waagen, was sold for 130 guineas. 

A highly important series of ivory carvings of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, collected 
by Mr. W. Maskell, has been recently added to 
the medizval department of the British Museum. 

By a clerical error, we last week gave the credit 
of the clever picture of ‘The Queen Visiting the 
Wounded Soldiers’ to Mr. Bartlett instead of to 
Mr. Barrett. This promising artist is now, we 
understand, at Scutari, painting another picture 
of the same kind—with a portrait of Miss Night- 
ingale in the centre of interest. 

Mr. H. Cook has a series of water-colour draw- 
ings exhibiting in Regent Street. Though a little 
too sharp and hard in touch, they are excellent 
examples of richness of tone and truth of observa- 
tion. They are very varied in subject, being views 
from Greece, Italy, the Ionian Islands, and Scot- 
land.—The ‘ Ben Nevis from the River’ has a fine 
blue distance} with its pyramid of scarped rocks 
and rushing river that two boys are fording while 
the others watch them from the bank. The moun- 
tain is very airy and grand in depth of atmosphere, 


though not warm in tone, is well studied, with its 
azure plain of waters, its terraces, and white glit- 
tering house, monks and lounging lazzaroni. 
‘Narni’ is a good sunset effect, with the medieval 
tower and the waters of the inundation yellowed 
with the sun.—‘ Constantinople’ is rather wanting 
in brilliancy, but is faithful enough, with its mina- 
rets, cupolas and its hills and waters. The draw- 
ing is Eastern, .but not the colour.—‘The Peat 
Bog’ is mellow as an Ostade with its purple 
browns and fat umbery washes ; the black pyramids 
of turf lend brilliancy to the blue tenderness of the 
distance.—‘ Loch Lochy’ is seen with a storm 
breaking off the water and hills, showing through a 
pother and whirl of cloud, such as dims a dissolv- 
ing view before the true vision dawns clear.—‘ ‘The 
Gulf of Spezzia’ is very Italian, with its rocks and 
sea-line of unfathomed liquid azure.—‘ The Temple 
of Jupiter Olympus’ at Athens is picturesque, 
with the proud lonely columns, and the fallen capital 
half buried in water.—‘The Erectheum at Athens’ 
is a most characteristic view of the dead city, and 
its clusters of tiled roofs crouching under the citadel. 
The sky is a wave of floating ripples, fragments of 
the great glory that has gone to pieces on the shores 
of night, and is now drifting about the west. The 
Caryatides of the Temple stand like enslaved 
queens bearing up the stone beams and lintels of 
the godless temple, submitting with disdainful 
pride to their doomed task ; constant to toil as if 
they were the Danaides, they stand biding their 
time and waiting till the Greek dead of Marathon 
rise and chase the Bavarian back to his beer-store. 
Wherever he goes Mr. Cook seems to appreciate 
the scenery and the people; with tree and rush, 
brook and sea, he is equally at home. His figures, 
too, are good; his steel-strong Highlanders waiting 
to watch the silver-mailed salmon leap and flash 
in the sun, or his red-clad Greeks who, at home 
thieves and abroad merchants, make nen hold the 
great name of the Hellenes in respectful memory. 
He is one of those artists who, while he will not 
create or carry Art much further into nature, 
helps to educate our public in refined poetical ren- 
derings of well-known scenes, urging them to copy, 
if they cannot transcribe; to look at nature with a 
judicious and selecting eye, not foolishly liking 
everything or foolishly despising what is commen- 
dable : educating them, in fact, to become kind and 
liberal patrons, and careful yet enthusiastic pur- 
chasers. If modern Art will have the real, let us 
have such reality as Mr. Cook’s. 
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and filmy transparencies of blue.—The ‘ Naples,’- 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—EIGHTH and LAST MATINER— 
Willis’s Rooms, TUESDAY, July 8.—Quarte' ozart ; 
Sonata, in C, Up. 53, Plasto ee pine. Mi 4 


-. 10, Fecthoven, Seles, Vpenaslins and ys rte, Snoieste: 
ivori, Cooper, Goffrie, and Piatti. Pianist, Halle. T. é 
i ’ past T T: 0 commence 


at the hour, Half- ‘ickets to be usual 
places. , J. ELLA! = 


CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.— On Saturday last 
was given the last concert of the Orchestral Union. 
If this was less satisfactory than could have been 
wished, it is because this society did precisely what 
it need not have done, in producing Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony,—and, we may add, the overture 
to ‘Euryanthe.’ Mr. Mellon conducted both works 
in a masterly fashion : steadily, sensitively,—with 
expression—without affectation. But no mastery 
will work the miracle of converting a small band 
into.a strong one. No energy will make fifteen 
violins do the work of forty-five. There is no get- 
ting a moderated forte out of brass instruments, 
which shall tone down their strength into due 
balance with a stringed quartett so small in its 
numbers. There is always danger in neglecting 
classification—whether the neglect be shown by a 
prima donna with a penny-whistle voice and no 
action, who insists on coming out as Semiramide, 
or by an orchestra which, however efficient and 
sufficient (as we have heard in former years) in 
Beethoven's Symphony in ¥, has not strength vie- 
toriously to cope with the more heavily-scored works 
in question. Miss Goddard gave more effect to 
Mendelssohn’s Serenade and Allegro Giojoso than 
that concert-piece often receives. It requires force, 
evenness, and volubility—all qualities in which she 
is rich,—and thus had been wisely chosen by her. 
An overture, by Mr. Charles Horsley, to ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ was performed for the 
first time. Remembering this gentleman’s elegant 
overture to ‘Comus’ with pleasure, we regretted 
to find him in this subsequent prelude (if it date 
later than that composition) stepping backwards 
—seemingly more Mendelssohnesque than ever. 
It would seem as if this Chinese habit of imi- 
tation had become chronic with him, and that 
no design or detail could present itself to or be 
worked out without this fatal closeness of copy. 
Miss Dolby sang ‘‘She never told her love,” so 
well as to deserve her encore ;—Mdlle. Krall 
Mozart’s ‘Non mi dir,’ so incompletely as to 
show how Donna Anna’s bravura ought not to 
be sung. We are disappointed at this, having 
hoped that the Lady was making progress. 

On Monday was given the last recital by Madame 
Schumann,—who, we believe, has since left London 
for Germany. That this Lady is among the 
greatest female players who have ever been 
heard has been universally admitted. That she 
is past her prime, may be now added without 
discourtesy, when we take leave of her: nor do 
we fancy that she would do wisely to adventure 
a second visit to England. — Exeter Hall was 
crammed in the evening : it having been announced 
that Madame Goldschmidt’s farewell concert was to 
be sung there. Never did adieu of an artist so 
distinguished,—so unchangeably resolute to sing 
her best on every possible occasion,—so lavish of 
her gains to charities beyond the sphere of Art,— 
leave us with so little to say as this Lady’s leave- 
taking does. Madame Goldschmidt’s peculiar vocal 
powers, however, must not pass away without a 
word of commemoration,—since their peculiarity 
was not a case of completeness so much as of in- 
completeness turned to the best possible account. 
Whether the organ had been spoiled before it 
was subjectedeto due training, or whether it was 
originally a poor one, may never now be decided. 
Certain it is, that Madame Goldschmidt was com- 
pelled, from some cause or other, to rely on the 
upper octave of her voice for effect, and that the 
strenuousness and skill with which she contrived 
to turn these to the purposes of expression as well 
as of executive bribliancy, entitles her toa “ bright 
particular” place in the list of cantatrici. That, 
with all her accomplishments, her industry, and the 
very striking qualities as an artist which arrested 
those whom she failed to fascinate, Madame Gold- 
schmidt will be little missed from the world of Art, 











is a fact which may be ascribed to her caution in 
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venturing little. The ‘ presentations” of novelties 
that she may be said to have made during her 
career in England are, the part of the heroine in 
Signor Verdi's ‘I Masnadieri,’ and of the Peri in 
Dr. Schumann’s Cantata,—the heroine’s part in 
‘La-Figlia,’—the trio, with flutes, from ‘Le Camp 
de Silésie,’? completing the list. If we write of 
Madame Goldschmidt in the past tense, it is 
because we are solemnly assured that her farewell 
is real. Yet it is one that we would gladly see 
reconsidered : supposing that the Lady would 
reappear not merely to display her own marvel- 
lous powers in a few known works, but to widen 
our sphere of musical pleasure by adventuring in 
creation as well as execution. ; 

Mr. Hullah's concerts for the season came to a 
close on Wednesday, when ‘The Creation’ was 
performed, with Madame Riidersdorff, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Thomas as principal singers. It 
is pleasant to see how the music given at St. 
Martin’s Hall has succeeded in.drawing thither a 
special public,—in catering for whom, Mr. Hullah 
has shown a judgment in presenting favourite 
works and an enterprise in attempting new ones, 
which might be imitated with good effect by 
many corporate bodies and private speculators 
that we could name, whose feats are as small as 
their pretensions are high-sounding.—On Wed- 
nesday, too, the Réunion des Arts gave its last 
soirée. At this, among other musicians more 
familiar to London, Herr Derffel, a new pianist,— 
a composer, too, as well as a player,—was heard. 

Benefit concerts have also been given by Mdile. 
Krall and by M. Jules Lefort. To the Lady we 
have elsewhere adverted ; the gentleman is one 
of the most highly-finished French singers who 
have of late visited England, and the singers of 
France (especially those belonging to the Opéra 
Comique) are now among the most highly-finished 
singers in Europe.—There has been a fourth and 
last performance of the Glee and Madrigal Union. 
—Another recital by M. Halle, his last but one, has 
been also given. At this, among other music 
capitally played, he treated us to some delightful 
specimens by Scarlatti, and, also, to what may 
henceforth be called Clementi’s ‘‘ Zauberjlite” 
Sonata. 





Lyceum THEATRE. — Alfieri’s ‘ Rosmunda.’— 
Rosamond the Ferocious, as distinguished from 
Rosamond the Fair, by her crimes, the offspring of 
her sufferings, has more than once been set before 


the public,—and her ferocity, perhaps, suited as | 


subject such a rough, defying and angry Italian as 
Alfieri, better than the fairness of her namesake, 
the English King’s favourite, would have done. 

Rude and angular as is this tragedy, it is, 
nevertheless, nervously knit: a work of art,— 
possessing local colour,—bringing out into grim 
relief those harsh passions, that frantic will, that 
riot of physical strength, which, for an hour, 
overtopped and bore down all that Intellect had 
planned, and Civilization built, and Luxury per- 
fected, in the story of Europe. A grain of truth, 
a breath of life, a voice of power, are in this 
tragedy ; and thus, unlovely as it is in fable,— 
and naked, stiff, bald as it is in diction,—where 
force and passion must replace poetry,—it returns 
to light when an Italian actress appears who is able 
to enthral the sympathies of other countries than 
her own. 

A word or two will suffice to guide those who 
have forgotten Alfieri as to the cast of inci- 
dent. That Rosamond, wife of Almachild, and 
widow of Alboin, should hate Romilda, Alboin’s 
daughter, is explained at the very outset, in the 
scene betwixt the woman and the girl, where the 
former recalls the outrages to which Alboin had 
subjected her,—which she had avenged by his 
murder,—and which she will visit to the last upon 
her victim. She will give Romilda for wife to 
Alaric, because she knows Alaric to be cruel, and 
thus fitted to work out her demoniacal purpose. 
But, in her scheme of hate, Rosamond has failed 
to reckon for the interference of Love. She knows 
Almachild tobehercreature, having paid his murder 
of Alboin by giving him her hand, and by raising 
him to share the throne ; she has not counted on 
the possibility of his forsaking his allegiance, in 
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order to cherish, protect, and sue Romilda. When 
this disloyalty to his cruel consort is made clear to 
her, he must also be punished ;.and this may be 
done by calling in the aid of one of his generals, 
Ildovald;—on whom, by chance, the love of Ro- 
milda has fixed itself. No fair issue, it is needless 
to tell, can come of plottings and combinations like 
these ;—the end is the triumph of the Lombard 
queen, the murder by her hand of Romilda, in 
presence of the two men who loved the maiden, 
and the abasement of her miserable husband. 
Enough has been told in the above sketch to 
indicate to those who have forgotten Alfieri, or 
never read him, the legend of the tragedy, and the 
character of the heroine. This is personated, as 
her fourth part in England, by Madame Ristori 
in @ manner as wondrous as it is fearful. We 
erred in fancying that ruth, love, and woman’s 
womanly grace must have their part in every- 
thing that she conceives and executes. Here 
we have ravenous hate, and dogged revenge in- 
carnate, and cruel crime without stint, without 
veil, without mitigation. The Italian Lady’s [os- 
munda is a fiend and a fury, wearing the fair guise 
of a Northern woman,—panting to quench her 
thirst for blood with the restlessness of an animal, 
| and striking her blow home with the unflinching 
hand and unfaltering heart of a savage. We have 
been used to consider the Roxane of Mdlle. Rachel 
as unparagoned in its personification of evil; but 
as a show of crime,—as the sweep of a tempest 
taking a yet wider, wilder range than Racine 
and Rachel could dare,—Madame Ristori’s Ros- 
munda makes pale and tame even the French 
poet’s brilliant Oriental iniquity when presented 
in all its lustre of sin by the great French 
actress. The memorable ‘ Sortez,” accompanied 
by that baleful glance with which Mdlle. Rachel 
used to dismiss and follow her victim, is out- 
done in power and terror by the imperious 
“* Lasciala omai,” with which the Gothic fury de- 
taches Almachilde from Romilda when her jealousy 
begins to waken,—and by Madame Ristori’s 
‘* Udisti,”—a whisper as terrible in its quietness as 
the clarion-notes of hate and frenzy, which fill the 
whole subsequent scene, are frightful in their force. 
Here is nothing of the Niobe port, which (and not 
the language of the play) gave its antique colour 
| to the Italian Lady’s Medea. Here is no trace of 
the Vandyke courtliness in every turn of the neck, 
| every motion of the hands, which made an his- 
torical portrait of her Mary of Scotland. Here is 
no look nor gesture of the native, noble grace of her 
Pia,—but, in their stead, boding gestures, impetu- 
ous demeanour, glances louring with suspicion, 
flaming with hatred, intoxicate with gratified rage : 
—here, in short, is a fiend of the North, in all her 
violence, in all her terrible beauty. —Yet Madame 
Ristori commands as many changes and shadings 
in this tragedy of ferocity as she does in her subtlest 
expression of tenderness and sensibility. Let us 
instance her.by-play in the great scene of the third 
act, when she breaks in on the interview betwixt 
Romilda, her hated foe, and Almachilde, her faith- 
lesshusband. During a large portion of this scene 
the actress has only to listen. But what a listener 
is Madame Ristori! At first, when Almachilde 
braves her, avows his faithlessness, and confesses 
his love for Romilda,—the storm of passionate 
torture, such as only a human animal endowed 
with reason and memory can endure, but ill sup- 
presses itself, The listener can hardly wait till all 
is told,—yet ere she can speak Romilda pours out 
her loathing horror of Almachilde, thus clearing 
herself of all complicity in his guilty love-making. 
Wondrous is then the change that passes over the 
features of her savage rival. The actress attends 
at first, with eyes fixed and open mouth, as if 
every instinct and sense were on the alert to find 
out the lie, which she is sure must exist in the 
girl’s scorn. When at last the reality of Romilda’s 
aversion to Almachilde is forced on her, she turns 
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jity those who feel more than they think and 
| compare may forget how much of artand inspiration 
go to such a rendering of natural emotion.—Not 
less admirable, though more melodramatic, is Ma- 
dame Ristori’s last scene, the scene of the murder. 
Her grasp of blood-thirsty Revenge on the life of 
her abhorred rival, which she will prolong and 
protract and enjoy—and will display, too,—that 
bystanders may drink the terror to its dregs,—her 
features dilated with every bad passion, “ eldest 
born of Hell,”—the strained sinew and’ clutching 
talon, which give such tremendous expression to 
her commanding figure,—will never be forgotten 
by those who have looked on them. Such pure 
ferocity as Alfieri’s tragedy demands may not be 
—is not—compatible with the highest poetic Art. 
It trenches too closely on the horrors of our own 
old dramatists, without being atoned for by any of 
the touches or turns with which Webster or Ford 
could adorn even the most terrible combination of 
bloodshed and frenzy. But all that the old English 
poets could do by their wild imagery and their 
sudden appeals to natural feeling, this new Italian 
actress effects by the strong and intimate entrance 
of one so filled with poetry as herself into the 
scenes she presents. That which our Elizabethans. 
gave in words, she supplies by tone, and glance, 
and gesture. The unflinching hardihood with 
which she braves all the most repulsive conditions 
and consequences of a part so fierce as Ros- 
munda is still rescued from becoming intolerable 
by the impression of geniality and sincerity,—by 
the constant reference to thoughts and forms of 
beauty, whether Grecian, French, Italian, or (as 
now) Gothic, which Madame Ristori produces and 
calls up. ‘ Rosmunda’ as a tragedy is horrible.; 
but she can carry the horror through, and carry 
us through it with her. 


ADELPHI.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the 
American performers, appeared on Monday, and 
as they are understood to have been the original 
representatives, in the United States, of the cha- 
racters lately introduced at Drury Lane to the 
English public by Mr. and Mrs. Florence, con- 
siderable interest was excited. The first piece was 
called ‘The Customs of the Country,’ substantially 
the same, though shorter and less extravagant, 
with that of the ‘ Yankee Housekeeper,’ previously 
enacted. Mrs. Barney Williamsand Mrs. Florence 
are, we believe, sisters; but their styles, though 
similar in many respects, are essentially dif- 
ferent. The latter is a caricaturist, and the 
same piece in which both appear was evidently 
written-up for her in an exaggerated vein, and 
with absurd situations not to be found in the 
version now produced. The Yankee girl from 
“Down East,” is here simply called Melissa, and 
Mrs. Barney Williams contents herself with a 
moderate degree of eccentricity, perfectly consistent 
with a natural expectation. The character in her 
hands is rather comic than farcical, and the deli- 
neation, though less funny, takes higher rank as 
an artistic product. We have formed, indeed, no 
inconsiderable opinion of Mrs. Williams as an 
actress, who might be tried in parts more legi- 
timate. She is tall, of a good figure, hand- 
some, and evidently intellectual. Mr. Williams 
selected the late Mr. Power’s character of Tin 
Moore, in ‘The Irish Lion,’ for his débat. It 
cannot be said of him that he gives that sort of 
gentlemanly portrait of the Hibernian which was 
his predecessor's speciality. But there can be no 
doubt that he pourtrays the character with national 
humour and gestures that are unmistakeably 
Celtic. We thought him too loud and vehement 
in his general delivery for a small theatre ;—but 
this is a fault easily corrected. When better 
accustomed to his audience and the capacity of the 
theatre, he will act with greater apparent facility. 








MvsIcaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—We thought 





on her husband with a smile of satiated revenge 
and corrotling insult, telling that his torment in | 
failing of his aim by its sweetness almost repays | 
her for her torment in jealousy. We dwell on these | 
executive touches as distinguishing Madame Ris- | 
tori from all actresses we have seen,—because in | 
their truth, their unexpectedness, and their rapid- | 





that our concert-season was drawing towards its 
close. Quite the reverse. Here isa programme 
of the festival to.be given in inauguration of the 
colossal concert hall at the Surrey Gardens, cem- 
mencing on the 15th of this month with a grand 
performance of ‘The Messiah,’and running through 
the evenings of the same week with miscellaneous 
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orchestral and vocal concerts, including an evening 
performance of ‘ Elijah.’ The best English and 
foreign singers attainable are in the list of 
engagements. 

A meeting was called yesterday evening at 
Exeter Halli, “apparently under the auspices of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ty, for the purpose of 
starting the project of raising a monument to the 
memory of Sir H. R. Bishop, the most distinguished 
of English composers since the days of Purcell. 

On "Thursday and yesterday was sold a collection 
of properties, which had been withdrawn from 
Covent Garden Theatre before that building was 
handed over to the managers of the Royal Italian 
Opera. This included, among other things, Sir 
W. Davenant’s original patent, with royal seal 
affixed. There was also sold the music (in score) of 
“the operas and plays produced from the year 
1809 to about the year 1846, including those of 
Dr. Arne, Shield, Dibdin, Attwood, Davy, Sir 
Henry R. Bishop, and C. M. von Weber,—the 
adapted operas of Mozart, Spohr, Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, and other eminent composers, also of the 
Melo-dramas and Pantomimes.”—In running over 
this catalogue of music, it was observable that the 
only items of any value to the musician, were the 
MSS. of Arne’s and Bishop’s works,—the gene- 
rality of the operas being those arrangements, 
mutilations, (or whatever else they may be called) 
of foreign scores, the acceptance of which during 
some thirty-five years, has been one of many causes 
why another period as long may pass away ere an 
English opera shall be established on any sound 
or permanent basis. 

The Messrs. Boosey & Co.’s re-publication in 
one volume, of Fifty Favourite Songs, by Signor 
Gordigiani, shall be adverted to here, because it 
is a work especially appealing to the public “ of 
the-season, ’—because, though on turning over the 
leaves one or two songs that we do not recollect 
have presented themselves, its contents are mostly 
familiar ; thirdly, because there is no need for the 
Atheneum anew to call attention*to Signor Gordi- 
giani’s compositions as something unique in charm 
and value among the music of modern Italy. 

The North German musical festival of this 
autumn is, we perceive, to be held at Brunswick. 

Let us string together a few rumours and a word 
or two concerning entertainments of the week, in 
addition to those adverted to in other columns. 
On Monday, Signor Puzzi took a benefit at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. These benefits extended 
to Signor and Madame Puzzi, bid fair to become 
of weekly occurrence, if they are multiplied at the 
geometrically progressive rate of the past spring, 
—Monday’s being the fourth appeal of the kind 
already made. The frequency of these appeals 
compels us to inquire on what ground they are 
based. Madame Puzzi has ceased to sing for many 
years, and the Signor plays rarely, if ever. It 
is by the aid, then, of other artists that ‘the ball 
is to be kept up.” Is “taking a benefit” 
understood to imply gratuitous assistance? Let 
Signor and Madame Puzzi openly announce 
themselves as concert-speculators, as Mr. Hullah 
and Dr. Wylde do, and the transaction becomes 
explicable, and the engagements and entertain- 
ments so many things to have or to leave on the score 
of their own merits. Their present form of solici- 
tation, as less direct, is not good, on whichever 
side it may be considered.—We believe that, after 
due deliberation, it has been finally decided that 
Alfieri’s ‘Mirra’ shall not be played in London. 
This, as regards the play, we hold to be a wise 
and healthy decision, though the interdict deprives 
us of what is described to be Madame Ristori’s 
finest personation.—The ballet of ‘ Le Corsaire’ is 
advertised as in preparation at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, — and we hear that ‘Tancredi,’ with 
Mdlles. Wagner and Bauer and Herr Reichardt, 
will be given shortly.—Mesdames Alboni and Al- 
bertini seem to have vanished somewhat myste- 
riously.—What has become of Signor Baucarde ? 
His powers would certainly be more congenial 
to these Italian operas than those of the German 
tenor. — A line must suffice to record that 
‘Il Barbiere’ was the other evening given at 
the Royal Italian Opera, with Madame Bosio, 
Signor Ronconi, Herr Formes, and Signor Mario, 








who was singing in the fullest perfection of his 
present powers.—Of the English version of Signor 
Battista’s ‘Esmeralda,’ produced early in the 
week at Drury Lane, we must speak on a 
future occasion.—The above notices are still in- 
complete as a record of the musical doings of this 
extraordinary season. There have been afternoon 
performances by the Broussil Family—a company 
of prodigies,—and lively displays of the nonsense of 
M. Levassor, terminating with a one-act trifle, in 
which he is supported by M. Jules Lefort. The 
increase in number and the prosperity of these 
solitary entertainments is beginning to tell on 
our theatrical undertakings,—and only beginning. 
Smaller persons than Madame Goldschmidt are 
finding out that it is more profitable to be so 


Practical SWISS GUIDE, by an ENG- 

LISHMAN in Switzerland ; Routes by France, Belgium, 

the Rhine, Northern Italy, &c.; Hotels, Railways, Steamers. 

heen and all necessary information. Win 28. 6d., with Map and 
London : Lougman & C 





On Four Sheets imperial, beautifully printed in Colours, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 
By SIR R. 1. MURCHISON, 


Director-General of the “Geological Surv ey of Great Britain and 


nd JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.8., 
Professor ot Natural History iu tie University of ‘Aberdeen. 


CONSTRUCTED BY 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.F. & 
Geographer to the — Author of * The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 
Scale, qsoho0 of nature, 76 miles to 1 inch. 
Size, 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inches. 
Price in Sheets, 32. 38. ; in a Cloth Case, 4to, 37. 10s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





many “ bright particular stars” than bers of 
established companies. To instance—that most 
promising Lady, Miss Featherstone, is lost to 
the stage in favour of ‘‘an entertainment,”—so, 
as all Srey Fair knows, is Miss Horton. We 
now hear that Mr. Emery means “to follow suit,” 
to part company with the Olympic management, 
and set up on his sole account. This is wondrous, 
as illustrating the number of publics that are to 
be fed. This is well as concerns the fortunes of 
the feeders; but for those who would create any- 
thing that calls for good execution, and who must 
live by such creation, it isanything but encouraging 
as a prospect. 








MISCELLANEA 


The Bellot Testimonial.—We have received the 

following from Sir Roderick Murchison :— 
“ July 2. 

“As chairman of the Committee of the Bellot 
Testimonial Fund, which has this day closed its 
labours, I beg leave to make known the final 
results. The subscriptions, with interest, amounted 
to 2,2811. 17s. 8d., of which the sum of 1,610/. 
12s. 11d. has been divided among the five un- 
married sisters of the deceased, the remainder 
having been expended upon an obelisk of polished 
Aberdeen granite, designed gratuitously by Mr. 
Hardwick, R.A. The site of this obelisk, obtained 
through the liberality of the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital, will, it is hoped, be generally 
approved. It is the Quay of our great Naval 
Asylum, in the Hall of which a monument is 
about to be raised to the memory of Franklin and 
his associates. The name of Bellot is cut in large 
letters upon the shaft of the obelisk, so as to be 
visible from the Thames, and a bronze tablet has 
been affixed to the opposite side of the pedestal, 
bearing the following inscription, which may be 
read by all persons passing along the Quay:— 

To the intrepid young ‘ 
BELLOT 
of the French Navy, 
who, in the endeavour to rescue 
FRANKLIN, 
shared the fate and the glory of that 
Illustrious Navigator 
(From his British Admirers) 
1853. 
“T remain, &c., RopEricK I. MuRcHISON.” 

Cyclonic Hurricanes.—A curious and interesting 
Table of Cyclonic Hurricanes, which have occurred 
in the West Indies and the Atlantic Ocean, has 
been recently published by Mr. A. Poey, of 
Havanna. The examination of these phenomena 
extends over a period of 362 years—from 1493 to 
1855,—and the monthly distribution of 365 hurri- 
canes was as follows:—January, 5; February, 7 ; 
March, 11; April, 6; May, 5; June, 10; July, 
42; August, 96; September, 80; October, 69 ; 
November, 17 ; December, 7. Mr. Poey observes, 
that although nothing is known of.the causes which 
produce hurricanes or gales in any part of the 
world, yet it has now been proved by the exami- 
nation and careful analysis of perhaps more than 
a thousand logs, and of some hundreds of storms, 
that wind, in hurricanes and common gales on both 
sides of the equator, has two motions ; and that it 
turns or blows round a focus or centre in a more 
or less circular form, and at the same time has a 
straight or curved motion forward. 

To Connusroxpants. often of Kolus—G. —M. A. B—A 
Lover of Truth—A.—Constant Reader—W. B.—A. C.— 
C. E.L.—C,—An Admirer of Art—J. H.—C.W. A.—received. 








In 8vo. price 1s. 


RE the MORE HARDENED JUVENILE 
‘ENDERS FIT SUBJECTS forthe CERTIFIED RE- 
PORMATORY pet tA zie for the separate Reformatory 
Treatment of the rativel, 4 gnnocens Portion of Juvenile 
Offenders. By CONSTANTINE RE, M.A. late Fellow of 
$ jorpus Christi College, Canabridge, oo Rector of Finningham, 
uffolk. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 38. 


CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT 
VARIANCE; or, the Historical Character and Plenary 
Inspiration of the Earlier Genes of Genesis  arwre by the 
Discoveries of Science. By JOHN H. PRATT, M.A, Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, — of *The Mathematical hie of Mecha- 


nical Philoso 
‘London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. éd. 
OGIO FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar 


Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. With an Appendix on 
the Philosophy of Language. By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S. 
ondon : Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


REIGN PHRASES FAMILIARISED ; 


arranged in the form < a Dictionary for easy Reference. 
y the Rev. Dr. 
ages, imp. 32mo, limp cloth for the pocket, 1s. 
“A bouk for everybody, explaining several hundred foreign sen- 
tonete met. \ in reading, writing, and conversing, but not always 











Published by James Cornish, 297, High Holborn. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth; or 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; or 78. 6d. 
in morocco binding, 


UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. New 

Edition. with a Memoir by J. M. BARE The Allegory 

illustrated with Outline Engra’ drawn by J. R. Clayton; and 

the Sketch il aware with ngravings of interesting 

Relics ‘and Keeollections of Bunyan, from Drawings by J. L. 
Williams. (National Illustrated Library Edition.) 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 














WALL ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE JEWS. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth, Vol. I. of 


N EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 

ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, and of the Original State 

of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. Part the Third: The Sacred 

Text originally written without any vowel-letters. By C. W. 
WALL, D.D., Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

___London: Whittaker & Co. Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. * 


This day, price 1s. 
A LFIERI: his LIFE, ADVENTURES, and 
WORKS. By C. M ITCHELL CHARLES, Author of 
* Hamon and Catar,’ * Arvon, &c. &. 

“There are few who will not obtain information as well as 
pleasure from the sketch now given of Alfieri’s Life and Works. 
The strange and contradictory character of the man, his wild and 

erratic career, and the remarkable scenes in which he appeared 
throughout his adventurous life, are described in a most graphic 
manner. Of his principal writings some account is given, with 
es of some of the finest of his tragedies rendered with a good 
dea] of spirit by Mr. Charles, whose estimates of Alfieri and com- 
ments on his writings are o result of adequate | taste and dis- 
cernment for the critical office this 
sketch as a fair representation of the Byron of italy by an energetic 
and right-minded writer.”— Literary Gazette. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL Or 
CLARENDON, K.G. 
This day is published, price 3s. Third Edition, with Additions, 


(THE GREAT CITY FRAUDS fully EX- 
POSED. By Mr.SETON LAING, 
Opinions of the Press. 

“Mr. Seton Laing has discharged a duty to the mercantile 
a history of the entire case. But for the 
determination of a Maine and Campbell the whole affair 
would have been hushed up.”— Times, June 10. 

“ The book is full of painful interest ; and if it did not at every 
page reflect so much discredit on all the parties concerned in the 
frauds, and through them on the general community, 1! which 
they were for the time distin guished members, it pies b e read 
with as much pleasure as a romance.”— Economist, June 7. 

Published by the Author; sold by Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; 

and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. handsomely bound, 68. (free by post, on 
receipt of the amount in postage stamps), 


” 
EWTON GOODRICH’S “I TOO.” 
The début of a_ genuine t."—Fermonagh Mail. “ He 
might achieve fame. *—Taits Magazine. “ Displays marked origi- 
nality.”— Weekly Chronicle “We hope to meet the poet again, and 
soon, — Sunday aeons mcg beauty, and delicacy ¢ of thought, 
n and original.”— Wesleyan 
Times. “A healthy A imealy tone. standing out in bold relief 
from the maudlin effusions of these degenerate days. ”— Plymouth 
Mail. “The book has sufficient merits of its own to force its way.” 
— Herts Guardian. 
London: E. Townsend Hamblin & Co, 421, Oxford-street ; and 
all Booksellers, 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


RACE and REMEMBRANCE: 
By G. GERARD. 
“ For you there’s rosemary and rue. 
Grace and remembrance be to you.” — Winter's Tale. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


r r 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of ge ye) Se an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. EKMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for sscertainizg Hhe Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
— & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
street. 


HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ON A NEW PLAN, 
Large &vo. price 68, 

HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 

or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual. By A. 

HAVET, French Master, Glasgow Atheneum. Notwithstanding 

the multiplicity of Grammars in existence, this work, which con- 

tains everything necessary to English learners of the French lan- 

guage, is being rapidly adopted in many public and private 

schools, where it is giving the greatest satisfaction. A specimen 
Prospectus of 16 pages post free, on application to the Author. 

London : Dulau & Co.; W. Allan ; Simpkin & € & Co. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
TALLANT & ALLEN. 
ONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER. New Edition. Beautifully printed by Bradbury 
& Evans, in feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. By post for thirty stamps. 
TRUE STORIES for YOUNG CHILDREN 
from ANCIENT HISTORY. 16mo. cloth, illustrated, 1s. By 
post for twelve stamps. 
PEN and PENCIL VIEWS of REMARK- 


ABLE PLACES and OBJECTS. Containing 48 beautiful Llus- 
trations on Steel. Oblong 8vo. rich gilt, cloth, 7s. 


*y* This is the cheapest book of the kind ever published. 


WILLIAMS’ GERMAN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-GERMAN POCKET DICTIONARY. 16mo. cloth, 


*y* Be careful to order Tallant & Allen’s Edition, there being 
spurious editions in the market. 
London: 21, Paternoster- “row. 
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BALLER’ NEW C ATALOGUE of EN G- 
LISH MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC WORKS; containing 
also a List of all the Medical Works, and their Prices, published 
in Paris during 1855. 

H. Bailliére, English and Foreign pecteaiion, 219, Regent-street, 
and at 290, Broadway, New | York, 





8rd Edition, 8vo. with 300 Illustrations and | 11 Plates, price 1/. 1a. 
UEKETT.—TREATISE on the MICRO- 
SCOPE. 
QUEKETT.—LECTURES on HISTOLOGY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 423 Wood Engravings, price 1/. 88, 6d. 


London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 





The 6th Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo0. price 98, r 
NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGUAGE in 
SIX MONTHS. By H. G. OLLEND( ORFF. 
A KEY to Ditto. 4s. 6d. 
London: H. peiitoe, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New Yo : 


IMPORTANT WORK ON HU MAN R ACES. 
Just out, 4th edition, royal 8vo. with 2coloured Plates and 100 
Wood Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 1. 188, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. By 

J.C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with im- 

portant Additions by E. NORRIS, of the Royal Asiatit Society of 
glan: 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a 
Supplement to the above. Large folio, coloured, in cloth bds. 17. 4s, 

London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 


FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 
Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, beautifully illus- 
trated, price 36a, 


HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; or, Chemistry 
in its Application to the Arts and ’ Manufactures. By 
KNAPP RONALDS and Dr. T. RICHARDSON, Vol. I. in Tw 
Parts, Fuel and its Applications, illustrated with 436 Engravinugs 
and Six Plates. Vols. Il. and III. of the Chemical Technology 
contain Glass, Potteries, Flour, Sugar, &c., illustrated with 343 
Engravings and Ten Plates. Price 1U. 1s. and 1/. 2s. per Volume, 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 


MOST COMPLETE. WORK “ON “OPERATIVE SURGERY. 


BENARD and HUETTE.-ILLUSTRATED 

ANUAL of OPERATIVE SURGERY and SURGICAL 

AN ATOMY. Edited, with Notes and Additions, and adapted to 

the Use of the MMedical Student, by W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D. 

Professor of Anatomy, University Medical College, and C. E. 

ISAACS, M.D. Complete in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 111 Plates, 
half-bound morocco, gilt tops, coloured, 32. 4s. ; plain, 22 


FAU.—The ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL 
FORMS of MAN for ARTISTS. Edited by R. KNOX, M.D. 
with Additions. 8vo. Text and 28 4to. Plates, London, 1849, plain, 
Ul. 48, ; coloured, 2U. 28. 

London: H. Pedilites, Publisher, 219, 
Broadway, New Yor! 


Ross S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 

Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“*Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture hi aving the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberrationis also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic ohject-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the eae. “9 

logues sent upon application, 
A. ROSS, S eekenne! -buildings, High Holborn. 








Regent-street, and 290, 





METEOROLOGY. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL awarded for 
METEORULOGICAL INSTRU MEN'S at the Exhibition 
of 1851 was given to Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBKA, Meteoro- 
logical Instrument Makers to H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
the Royal Observatories Greenwich and Ke w, Toronto, Wash- 
ington and Victoria, the Lords of the Admiralty, the Hon. Board 
of Ordnance, Board of Trade, Board of Health, the British Meteor- 
o— foeciety, and the American Government, No. 11, Hatton- 
garden, 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S TEN-GUINEA SET of STAN- 
DARD METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, made at_the 
Suggestion and strong [eorornnee of — Glaisher, Esq. 

.S. and of the Royal Ubservatory, Greenw 

‘MAXIMUM and MINIMUM HERMO METERS, the only 
Self-registering Thermometers that cannot be put out of order, 

With reference to the Patent Maximum Thermometer, the 
following testimonial is submitted :— 

(Copy.) 

“As regards your Patent Maximum Thermometer. it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by the destruction of the instrument. 

Signed, * James Guaisner, F.R.S. Secretary, R.M.S.” 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Sole Agents for Dr. Moffatt’s 


Ozonometer. 
THERMOMETER, as exhibited by Messrs. 


PHILLIPS’S 
Negretti & Zambra to the Jury of the Great Exhibition in 1851, 
price 78, 6d. and 10s, 6d. 


SOLOMON’S Wholesale American, English, 

e and French PHOTOGRAPHIC and OPTICAL WARE- 

HOUSE, 22, Red Lion- “square, London. New Catalogues and 
Prices now published, and given free on application. 


ILLIAM BOLTON begs to call the atten- 
tion of Photographers to the various preparations manu- 
factured by him for photographic purposes, especially his Collo- 
dion for Positives and Negatives, pure Neutral Nitrate of Silver 
for Negative Bath, Chloride of Gold, Crystal Varnish, Cyanogen 
Paste, &c.; also to his Stock of Pho! tographie Papers, by Turner, 
Canson, Towgood, and other makers. Sole importer of the genuine 
German Paper for positives. : 
Photographic and Chemical Apparatus; lists to be had on 
application. 
WILLIAM BOLTON, Operative and Photographic Chemist, 
formerly DY MOND, 146, Holborn-bars. 








HE OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE COLLO- | 


DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 
to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and 
Amateur—viz.,an Iodized Collodion, producing intense _ 
highly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. per 20 0z.). Ma 

the h highest A uthorities pronounce it to be unequalled. POSITIVE 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
Me manufactureevery Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN ‘S PRACTICAL —— on PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Third Rdition, price 1s.; per post, 18. 1 
. Duke-street, Manchester-square, London. 


A UBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully prepared 
by R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 





Shilling Sample Quires of this paper, put up in suitable cases for | 


pasting, can be had on receipt of 6s. 6d. ay — by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. THOMAS 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 


enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of Collodion, “ Xylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 
two stamps for x poses or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 
stamps.— Address R. W. Thomas, Chemist. &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- . 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 


W. THOMAS, Cuemrst, &c.,10, PALL MALL, 
@ Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 


Inthe APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this Establishment 
every kind of first-class Photographic Apparatus may be seen, in- 
cluding MRT FOLDING and RIGID, of superior con- 
struction— NTED and other STANDS of the best make— 
PRESSU RE- TR: AMES—GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying 
the Silver Solutions, thus dispensing with the use of a Bottle and 
—s UTTA-PERCHA BATHS —Ditto ditto, for Plates up 

5 by 12 inches—JOINTED LEVELLING STANDS and 

SPIRIT LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WEIGHTS in 
Sets — COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for preparing large 
Plates with facility- PNEUMATIC Ditto-PLATE CLEANERS 
—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all sizes, bevelled 
edges, and Boxes—A_ Choice Collection of P'ASSEP ARTOUTS, 
made expressly for this house, from original patterns—ALBU- 
MENIZED and other ane RS, FRENCH and ENGLISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGAT APER—A great variety of GLASS, 
PORC —— ,and UT TAL PERCHA DISHES—PORC ELAIN 
DISHES for whole-sheet Canson—Also a large Assortment of 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES, and every 
requisite for the practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 
Use, GRATIS, with each Pint Bottle of THOMAS’S XYLO- 
OOIDE of SILVER; also Instructions, GRATIS, with the 
HY PO-COLOU hKING BATH.—Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL V fARNISH, &e. &e. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, , RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

ISLINGTON. —OTTEWILL’S. REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BUDY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack- -work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form of Camera, ie is adapted for Land- 

scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings,Holborn; and atthe Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
*x Catalogues smay be had on application. 


r OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 
VANCES upon approved personal security, repayable by 
easy instalments, extending over a lengthened period, = invited 
to examine the principles of the BRITISH MUTU SUB- 
SCRIPTION LOAN ASSURANCE CLASSES. at 
reports, and every information, may be obtained on application at 
the British Mutual Life oo 3 New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Rules, 6d. each sony or 1s. ost. 
CHARLES J AMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


[He MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapelde, London. 
Established 

This is a purely Mutual Life pe tucmeed Society, with a Capital 
of 250.0001. invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are 1,250,0000., 
and the Income 50,000. per annum, 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on Claims in 1855, and the Office Accounts 
for the same year, will be given on a written or personal appli- 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


N ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIBTY 
mount Insured, 64,000, 6002. —Duty, 74,7662.) 

NOTICE, (Ar bat a BONUS has ‘been declared upon all Pre- 
miums paid between the 24th of June, 1851, and the 23rd of June, 
1855, which may be received on application’ at the Society’s Office, 
at the respective quarters at which the Policies are renewable. 
The BONUS will be equal toa reduction of 28 per Cent. on the 
current Premium to persons insured during the whole of the 
above period. 

Insurers claiming returns upon lapsed or cancelled Policies, are 
ew to bring the Numbers of the Policies under which they 
ec 








aim 
6, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars.—J une, 1856. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES,&c. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Societies. 








Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

Fe Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. M.P. 

Thomas Castle, Esq. obert Sheppard, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp. Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. | William Tyler, Esq 
Charles Gilpin, Esa. Charles Whetham, Esq. 


: Physicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
— 
John Feltham, E } muel H. Lucas, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, = MP. | —s Lushington, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs, Brown, Janson & Co. ; and Bank of England. 
Solicitor—septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Abstract of the REPORT of the Directors for 1855 :— 









The number of Policies — — -— —— 1,073 
Assuring the sum of.. 19,449 6 0 
Annual Premiums thereo £15,445 8 6 
Policies issued from Las comimencement tof the Tnstitution 
in December, 1835 + -18,567 
Policiesnowinforce ...... sab hese ae ++13,740 
Annual Income—From Premiums 
(after deducting 33,3481. abate- 
ment allowed).. £189,955 15 2 
Ditto— ~ sad Interest on invested 
capita whines .- £49,807 18 3 
——— £239,763 13 5 
Amount returned to Members in abatement he 
Premiums ... «ee. £240,134 11 8 
Amount of Bonuses added to sums assured .... £126,564 0 0 
Amount paid in claims by Death fromthe com- 
mencement of the Institution . £525,851 19 11 
= of receipts over the disbursements in the 
£118,883 7 8 


Increasing the’ Capital, Stock ‘of the’ Tnstita- 
tion to... .-£1,211,049 17 4 

At the last division of earniun sieotibe: made up to Noy. 20, 1852, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premium, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like man- 
ner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of July are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

The Diners: Report for 1855 may be obtained on application. 

June 27,1 JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





CHatRMAN—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
Deruty-CHAIRMAN—THE Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and 


AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to nie the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Com- 
panies; atthe same time, Parties insuring with it donot incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual 


Offices, 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formation. 


Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 








All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom 


E. L, BOYD, Resident Director. 
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[aE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


OFFICE, 
72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased canon “9 Home and Abroad, 
for Siva, Military, and Naval Employmen 
ce being on purely Proprietary ~~ no Partnership 
osname Policy-holders is involve 
For Prospectuses, Erepeel Papers, &e. BP to 
ANLEY HOPKINS esident Director. 


rR. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or lizatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 

sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCH ANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Rhone. and at the Cleck and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, 'urret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 6l. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 





GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will find the lergect Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a seiection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs, 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman,Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
paket. | Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
or 


mR. ABNOTT'S | ‘SMOKE - CONSUMING 
ATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUR nm their Specimens of which a First-Class Medal was 
awarded to F, EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the consumption of 
fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
factured at prices commencing at 50s. ‘lo be seen in daily operation 
at their Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testimonials sent on application. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock on show of Iron 

and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands unrivalled either 

for extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also 

supplies Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and 
workmanship. 

Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d. ; Patent Iron’ Bedstead, fitted with dovetail joints 
and patent sacking, from 17s. ; and Cots, from 20s. each, Hand- 
a ee el lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 

78. 0 
A Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, 3 feet wide, with Bedding, 











LEINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZIS LS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the | Legion of 
Honour, as well as the * Grande Médaille d’'Honneur” (the only 
one awarded tu the trade), The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 
ach article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as “pan pe by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
no Ty of qua 
ay ee SNT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
DON; and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL- STREET, 
BRING HAM.—Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in’ their composition : 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing,by w hich 
the defect of a greasy ne so much complained of,is completely 
obviated.—W. & H. S. WARK, Manufacturing Stationers and 
Printers, 63, itign Holborn. 

0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET — 

Great Saving—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters; Mangles, 
508.; Flour Mills; Farming yearn 20 per cent. lower. Re- 
pairs done. Book on Feeding, 1 ditto Cattle, at 3d. per day, 
23. 6d.; ditto Pread Making, 1s. rf free—WEDLAKE & CO. 
118, Fenchurch-street. 


pnd and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 

iow on view at their large SHOW-ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59, 

BAKER -STREBT, PORTMAN -SQUARE, the Largest and 

Choicest Stock of Glass and China in Engla nd, and all marked in 

plain figures, for cash.—M ANU FACTORY and © ery he epee 
SHOW-ROOMS, HOLLAND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, condueted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cutand engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. 
Ornamental Glass always on view. 
with despatch. 


R REMOVING FURNITURE, GLASS, 

&c. in Town or Country, by Road or Railway. without the 
expense of Packing. —Apply for estimate to J. TAYLOR, Carman 
to Her Mujesty, 41, Upper Berkeley-street, Gedauae -square.— 
Furniture warehoused at 1d. per week each article. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Ww olverhampton. 


RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in DRESSING 
CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for Papier- 
Aché Manufactures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at all the 














A large stock of Foreign 
Furnishing orders executed 














c 
Bedstead 7 + ‘a oe . £1 46 
Chintz furniture Ms 017 0 
Palliasse, wool mattress, bolster,and pillow 11 0 
A pair of cotton sheets, three blankets, = 
acoloured counterpane 5 0 





A double bedstead, same « £615 9 

If without oe and Furniture: — 
Single bed comple £313 9 
Double bed, complete. Po o . 8&9 


ATHS AND TOILETTE Ww ARE.—WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHSand TOILETTE 
WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked lat prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his E 





H41!- -A-CROWN is now the price of good 
Congou TEA, in 61b. bags, at the Warehouses of the East 


India Tea Company, Good Coffee, in the be: — 
9, Great St. Helen's. City. pai saheinscantstarii 


How4ans S ENAMEL for the TEETH, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 

For stopping decayed Teeth, however large the ‘cavity. It is placed 

in the tooth in a soft state without any pressure me ain, and im- 

mediately HARDENS IN White ENAMEL; it will 

— oo the og? preeder a. rendering extraction -_ meoeaeary, 

and arresting the further progress of decay.— 

Venders in the Kingdom, rise One Shill Hing. sia eine 


RGET -ME- NOT.—BremwenBacu’s EVER- 
LasTinG Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NO', presents a charm- 
ing combination of all’ the Spring Flowers known for their 
refreshing as well as lasting odours. 
BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 
Facing Redmayne’s. 


AL DRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has received recently most distiu- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
hot soiling the most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
. 6d., 68., and _118,—Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street 
North, Strand, London. 


THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental Angredicnts, this 
Powder is of inestimable value in PRESERVING and BEAU 
TIFYING the TEETH, imparting to them a pearl ike white- 
ness, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet 
and pure, price 2s. 9d. per box 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An —— BOTANICAL PREPARATION fe GT mOv- 
and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEX 
It ee... all Redness, Tan, Pimples, Spots, well Dis- 
colorations, and other Cutaneous Visitations, and renders the 
Skin soft, fair, on Rape Price 48. 6d, and 88. 6d. per bottle. 
Sold by A. RO AND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. _ 
CLEAR COMPLEXION !—GODFREY’ s 
EXTR ACT of ELDER FLOWER is strongly recommended 

















ment the most distinguished “) this country. Portable Showers, 

78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5l.; Nursery, 15s. to 328. ; Sponging, 

148. to “328, ; Hip, 148. to 3ls. éd.-A large assortment of Gas Fur- 

nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour,and Camp Shower Baths. 

— Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 458. the Set of 
ree. 


PAPiEe MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
n assortment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
— whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier-Maché Trays, 
ver set of three 
Ditto, Iron ditt 
Convex shape, d from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic waiters, ¢: nd bread baskets, equally low. 
EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
The largest assortment of London-made TEA UKNS in the 
world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are 
— ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 308. 


from 20s. to 10 guineas. 
from 138. to 4 guineas. 






The late additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such a character that the entire of 
Eight pro ~ devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE TRON MONGERY (including 
Cutlery, } Vickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1,1a,2,and3, NEW + Ndeieaamine 

and | 4.5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. Established 182 


GUBssESi® PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. . Ke, 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, containing 14, for 1s. 9d. ; 
post free, six stamps extra: lb. boxes. containing 109, 128. 6d. 
None are genuine unless signed “ H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
bale fie acing eanee) “3 heed Well Spring at paleo, 
ene for its purity, J.8 cap now preteens a SELTZER 
WATER with all the © HEMICAL oa MEDI Cin AL ys perties 
which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated hey con- 
tinue —— Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters an 




















WALKER’S NEEDLE WAREHOUSE 
e is REMOVED to 47, GRESHAM-STREET. His Queen's 
Own Needles can be sent by post by any Dealer. 
From the Observer :—** WaLKER’s ALLIANCE NEEDLES.—The best 
cimens of coloured printing on a small scale are, undoubtedly, 
the minute, but most spirited Portraits of the Allies by the patent 
oil-colour process; one of which, in ten colours, is pl 


label on each paper of needles, on testing which, by evéry con-" 


ceivable means,we pronounce them of most remarkable superiority, 

and equally suited to the most delicate or the most severe work: 

The Queen has long patronized Mr. Walker’s productions, and we 

= mse ne 3 work-table should be without these singularly beauti- 
ul needles. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADSto CHOOSE 

7 FROM.—HEAL & SON have just erected extensive Pre- 
mises, which enable them to keep upwards of 1,000 Bedsteads in 
stock, 150 of which are fixed ‘for inspection, comprising every 
variety of Brass, Wood, and [ron, with Chintz and Damask Fur- 
nitures complete. Their new Warerooms also contain an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, which comprises every requisite, 





from the plaivest japanned deal forservants’ rooms, to the newest |- 


and most tasteful Gesigns in mahogany and other woods. ay 
whole warranted of the soundest and best_manufacture.—HE 
BaicED ii Getnaep OAnaLocun postHE, Papaant 

4 0! sent free by post.—-HEA . 
196, Tottenham Court-road. ‘ 





London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every 
bottle is see by a red label bearing their signature. 


ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE is the best substitute for Horse Hair, being clean, 
durable, elastic, and very moderate in price — Prize Medals 
pages at the London, ee = per an Exhibitions. Sizes 
and every particular post RKELOAR, COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE MANUFACT REM 2 Tupeate. HILL, LONDON, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, rhe 
use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in itseffects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A ee PRN tetas A 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent tothe Manufacturer, Mr. Ware, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpenste, st woe drawn hw ey an ordinary 
piace Price, from 78. 6d. to 
ANUFACTORY, 238, PIGcaDILLY. ‘LONDON. 














for 8 , Beautifying and Preserving the SKIN, 

and giving it a blooming’ and charming appearance. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities, render the skin moot, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use — a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectiy clear 
and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invgluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates évery pimple 
and allroughness. and renders the skin smooth and firm.—Sold in 
bottles, price 28. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 

genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every a tion of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for ‘the Toilet. The 7 Brushes search. 
thoroughly between the divisions of the wrest and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. -, B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps. 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; 0! 
ened celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box ; and of 
e New Bouquets.—Sole FE 





per 
Jstablishment, 1308, and 131, Oxford- 
street. 2nd and 3rd doors | West from ‘Holles- street, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is ~ end 
tered with speedy and marked success in cases o' 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Specially rewarded by the Governments of Betcium and Tue 
NeTHERLANDS, and expressly sanctioned by the Roya. Sanitary 
Pouice oF Prussia. 

Approved of and recommended for its purity and superiority 
over every other preparation by Berze.ivs, Fovguirr, Drs. 
JoNATHAN PEREIRA, HassaLL, LETHEBY, SHERIDAN Muspratrt, 
GranvILLE, the Lancet, and innumerable other eogaae and foreign 
scientific authorities and ——— Physic 

— almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Conti- 

uence of its proved superior power and efficacy— 
alleviating suiferiveg and effecting a cure much more rapidly than 
any othe 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most active and essential curative properties—in 
larger quantities than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great 

itain and Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their 
mode of preparation. 


Extract From ‘THE LANCET,’ Jury 29, 1854. 

* Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through 
charcoal. In the preference of the Light Brown ‘own over the Pale Vil 
we fully concur. e have none tented at specimen of Dr. pe 
Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 0: it to be genuine, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of mle 


Sold Wholesale and roy in bottles capsuled and labelled with 
Dr. De Jongh’s ——— + iny ge WHICH NONE ARE 
Genuine, by ANSAR, HARFO KD ‘0. sole British Con- 
signees, 77,Strand, London; and by many yt. - Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the United Ki 5 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20. guneesi, 48. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98. IMPERIAL MEASUR. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
incomparable REMEDIES for SORES, WOUNDS, and 

ULCERS.—Mr. James Newman, residing near Emyvale, was . 
dreadful sufferer for four years from running ulcers in his leg: 
tried all means without effect ; he had been in a hospital Fed 
months, and turned out incurable. He then had recourse to Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills, and by a steady perseverance ip hmy 4 
use fora few weeks, he obtained an effectual cure, and his | 
now whole and sound, to the astonishment of his friends.—Sol - 
all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at Professor Hol- 
loway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, nee 
lane, New York; by A Erampe, Constantinople; A. G 
Smyrna; and E. Muir 
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AGONIST E 8; 


Or, PHILOSOPHICAL STRICTURES, suggested by OPINIONS, chiefly of 
CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 
By ALFRED LYALL, B.A. 
Rector of Harbledown, Kent. 


In this work the opinions of the following Authors (amongst others) are discussed, viz.: Abp. Whately—Whewell— 
Chalmers—Grote—Lord Brougham—Sydney Smith—Jeffrey—Mill—Brown—Paley—Macaulay—Baden Powell—J. H. 
Newman—Mackintosh—and Sir W. Hamilton. 

RIVINGcTONS, Waterloo-place. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
MR. S. W. FULLOM’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel, by JoHN LeEcu, 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD; 


OR, VANITIES OF THE DAY. 
By 8. W. FULLOM, 


AvTHor or ‘THE Great Hicuway.’ 


“It’s a mad world, my masters.” 


CuaRLEs J. SKEET, King William-street, Charing Cross. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 
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Now publishing in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


An extensive Series of Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest Political Divisions of Territory, in 


call Parts of the World. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., F.R.G.S. 


The Maps will be printed on paper measuring 22 inches by 15 inches, and the Series will extend to between seventy 
-— eighty such sheets, comprising nearly One Hundred different Maps; and the Atlas will extend to about Thirty-two 
arts. ‘ 


In 2 Volumes, Imperial Svo. 2,670 pages, 4/. 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A general Dictionary of Geography, Physical. Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehensive 
Accounts of the Countries, Cities, principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c. in the 


World. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., F.R.G.S. 
WITH ABOVE SEVEN HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, VIEWS, COSTUMES, MAPS, PLANS, &c. 


‘* All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 
minute details than we should have’thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.’ —Atheneum, 
** By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. 


Buackie & Son, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





** Effects almost miraculous."—Morning Herald. 
** The finest we ever saw.”—Art-Journal. 
** Wonderful instrument.’ — Times. 


10,000 


LOVELY SCENES and GROUPS, some exquisitely coloured, from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
MAHOGANY STEREOSCOPES, from 3s. 6d. to 21s. New slides every day, from the choicest 


spots in the world. 
Lonpon Srereoscoric CoMPANY, 54, Cheapside, and 313, Oxford-street. 
A beautiful Instrument and selection sent for 27. 2s. 
** Administers at once to wonder and delight."—Spectator. 


STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS and LENSES, with Apparatus and Chemicals, complete from 5/. 5s. 


to 102. 10s. 


To be Sold by Private Contract. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SHELLS 


FORMED BY 


E. L. GRUNER, Esa. 


Of the Consulate, Bremen. 


This important Collection contains 7,500 Species of about 300 Genera; and the Collector being compelled from ill 
health to relinquish his Conchological pursuits, would be happy to treat with any Amateur or Public Museum for the 


Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


Uniform with the ‘Life of Lord Jeffrey, and 
with Portrait after Raeburn, price 14s. 


MEMORIALS OF HIS 
TIME. 


By HENRY COCKBURN, 


LATE ONE OF THE SENATORS OF THE COLLEGE 
OF JUSTICE, 


AND 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY.’ 


ATHENZUM. 


** Edinburgh has sent out few books so full of 
entertainment, or so high in value, as these 
Memorials.” 
EXAMINER. 

‘* Of almost every man or woman of intellectual 
note belonging to Edinburgh society during the 
period covered by these recollections, there is a 
sketch given ; and, as a work of rare and genuine 
value, we strongly recommend to the attention of 
the public these Memorials.” 


SPECTATOR. 
**We can heartily recommend this volume, 


which has the attraction of gossip and anecdote 
with the value of biography and history.” 


Darty News. 

“* Alluding to this publication a few days ago, 
we called it a ‘ delicious’ book; time and reflection 
have suggested no more apposite descriptive 
epithet.” 

LEADER. 


‘* Besides being treasure trove for table-talkers, 
it is valuable as a private account of the distin- 
guished men and important events that marked 
the progress of Scotland at the close of the last 
and in the first quarter of the present century.” 


NoTEes AND QUERIES. 

“¢ We are indebted to Messrs. Black, of Edin- 
burgh, for one of the pleasantest books which 
have been issued during the present season. The 
book is a model for books of such a nature. Full 
of gossiping and most graphic notices of ‘ Auld 
Reekie’ at the commencement of the present 
century.” 

InLusTRATED Lonpon News. 

“‘The book is exceedingly readable and enter- 
taining; rich in pleasant anecdote and lively 
gossip.” 

Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


London: LONGMAN & CO.; and all Book- 
sellers. 








Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court. 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St.Andrew, in thesaid county; and 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-streect North, 
in thesaidcounty, Publisher,at No.14,in Wellington streetafore- 
said; and sold by all Booksellersand Newsvenders.— Agents: for 
ScoT.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; — fe 





purchase of it on moderate terms. Apply for particulars to Mr. H. CUMING, 80, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


Mr. Jghn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 5,18 
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